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CHAPTER XXXII. 
ONCE MORE ON TOWER HILL. 


OST of us have observed with curious interest some of the 
old Italian pictures with their apparently irreconcilable 
varieties of personages, incidents, scenes, and types of character 
crowded within the one frame. There is a feast or a wedding going 
on in one corner, a skirmish of high-plumed cavalry a little farther off, 
a palace in flames here, a waterfall there, a garden party of courtly 
dames and lovers in the foreground, while Jupiter and Juno, Venus 
and Bacchus, float in the air or recline on substantial clouds over the 
heads of the earthly personages. 

Common life is like this more often than we are apt to imagine. 
Take this scene on Tower Hill, for example, the night when the 
Church of Free Souls was burnt ; while that church, in fact, was 
still burning. Here, if one had had an opportunity of studying, he 
would have found that private loves and hates were at work, and 
were represented by persons who appeared to be only spectators of 
the fire. Private dislikes and class detestations, selfish personal 
interests and lofty public purposes, were illustrated unseen and 
unnoticed of all observers in the midst of that crowd and within the 
light of that conflagration. One might have imagined at first that 
those who stood and watched the fire were talking and thinking only 
of the fire. But if we try to discover what one or two groups here 
and there were talking or thinking of, and find that their talk and 
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thoughts had little or no reference to the fate of the Church of Free 
Souls, we may perhaps not unreasonably infer that other groups of 
whose conversation we know nothing were sometimes equally 
indifferent as to what became of that temple, and were talking and 
thinking only of what concerned their immediate interest, as indif- 
ferent to the work of the flames as if it were but a family fireside, 
within whose comfortable glow they were seated. 

Clement Hope did not, it is greatly to be feared, care much just 
at this moment whether the Church of Free Souls was to be saved 
or destroyed. He knew that all the people whose lives he valued 
were safe ; he knew that the congregation generally were safe, and his 
thoughts soon became purely personal, not to say selfish. The 
expression in Geraldine’s face when he let out his love was terrible to 
him ; it was such an expression of alarm, it was so evidently genuine. 
It seemed like the death-sentence to his hopes, the wreck of hislife. He 
fought his way recklessly through the crowd, meeting a face he knew here 
and a face he knew there, and passing on without a word of recogni- 
tion: He had an impression of having looked into Frank Trescoe’s 
face, and seen it livid with spite and wrath, and he wondered for half 
a moment, and then let all thought of Trescoe pass away. Frank 
Trescoe, too, was about this time little concerned for the fate of the 
Church of Free Souls. 

Geraldine meanwhile found herself borne by the crowd down the 
narrow street where the Church of Free Souls stood, and was carried 
round, the corner to the open space of Tower Hill. She found 
that she was separated from her companions. She was not in the 
least alarmed. To be brought up in an inland American community 
makes a girl brave as it makes her honest. Geraldine had not the 
least idea that any personal harm could come to her because she 
could no longer see Captain Marion or any of his friends. She knew 
she had only to wait quietly somewhere and they would seek for her. 
Tower Hill was densely crowded, on the side of the Tower itself; 
but luckily for Geraldine, the crowd was not great on the side where 
she found herself. ‘Those who had rushed to the spot on the alarm of 
fire found, of course, that they could see the flames much better from 
the Tower side of the hill than from the other side on which the 
narrow street opened, and where, indeed, those who were compelled 
to take their stand saw nothing more of what was going on than an 
occasional burst of lurid light across the sky over their heads. 
Geraldine, therefore, found herself in comparative quietude. Not 
very many paces from the corner of the street in which the Church 
of Free Souls was burning, she saw a little entrance, a sort of court 
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with an iron gateway, which stood half open. There was a gas-lamp 
far down in the court, and she could see some neat-looking buildings 
of red brick, with brasses here and there that shone in the flickering 
light ; the whole looking, as Geraldine thought even in that confused 
moment, temptingly like some Dutch interior in a picture. Nowhere 
could she be better off than standing back in this little court behind 
the closed half of the iron gateway, and waiting till some of her 
friends came up that way and found her. She had not been 
alarmed even while the crowd was yet within the church, and the 
flames were spreading over them. There was a curious sense of 
unreality, a savour of the theatrical in the whole affair, which pre- 
vented Geraldine from being awe-stricken or terrified. She had an 
odd whimsical consciousness all the time of a suspicion that the whole 
scene was got up by Montana for the dramatic business of his part. 
The idea, of course, was merely chimerical, but it so affected her 
mind as to prevent her from regarding the crisis with the seriousness 
which it certainly deserved. Now that she was out in the open air, 
that she saw the excited crowds all around, saw the red flames 
spreading broadly across Tower Hill, and heard the crash of the 
falling beams and rafters, the rattle of the fire-engines, the throb and 
splash of the hose, and the shouts and cheers and cries of the people, 
she became somewhat more impressed with a sense of what the 
reality was, and how terrible that reality might have been. Yet it 
must be owned that her thoughts were not for the moment fixed on 
the burning of the Church of Free Souls. The few hasty words that 
Clement had spoken had frightened her more than all the flame and 
crash of the fire. What could he have meant? Had she been mis- 
taken in him all the time? With keen pain there was borne in upon 
her a memory of other words he had said, of looks and tones which 
at the time she had not dwelt on, but which now seemed to corre- 
spond only too well with the meaning, if she understood the meaning 
rightly, of the wild words he had spoken a few moments before. If 
that should prove to be so—if people had told her wrongly, or had 
been mistaken, about his supposed love for Melissa ; if he really 
cared for her, and was ever led to believe that she cared for him— 
what a cruel misfortune for both of them! What ruin to two 
lives! How perplexed, how miserable her life would seem for the 
future! What was to be done now if this should prove to be true? 
If it should prove true? Already it seemed to be revealed to her 
conscience as if by light that it was true, and that she ought to have 
known of it before. 


The crowd kept streaming on in front of her, new-comers always 
LL2 
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forcing the lines of the mob nearer and nearer to her place of refuge. 
The whole scene looked strangely picturesque, and yet not picturesque 
in such a way as Geraldine would have expected. In all her con- 
fusion of distracting thoughts, she could not help observing with 
wonder that when she looked towards the place where she knew the 
Tower to be she could see no Tower lifting itself against the sky. She 
had not kept in her mind any clear idea as to heights, and distances, 
and proportions ; and her impression was that the Tower of London 
so stood within its railings as to dominate the whole scene, and to 
be visible from all parts of Tower Hill, almost as a pyramid is visible 
from the plain. To her surprise now the Tower had gone out, as it 
were, behind its trees. ‘The night was what sailors call a clear, dark 
night; but there was no moon. She could see the dark trees within 
the enclosure around the Tower ; but for the Tower itself her eyes 
searched in vain, from the ground to the sky. 

Suddenly she saw Clement Hope amongst the crowd. He was 
evidently looking for some of his friends. She started and drew back 
farther into her shelter ; but the lamp that lit the little court shone 
too clearly against the darkness of Tower Hill outside not to make 
her easily visible. There was no one in the court but herself. 
None of the crowd cared to get there, for nothing of the fire could 
possibly be seen from it. 

Clement was looking everywhere as he went along. He could 
not fail to look down the court. He saw her; did not seem certain 
at first ; then stopped, came to the gate, and called to her: “ Miss 
Rowan!” He did not say, “ Geraldine.” 

“ T have got separated somehow from my people—from Captain 
Marion,” Geraldine said. ‘I don’t know how to get to them.” 

She was confused and embarrassed now, not because she was 
lost in the crowd, but because she had come upon Clement so 
unexpectedly. 

“Shall I take you home ?” he asked. 

“Oh, no! I could not think of leaving this place until I found 
them.” 

“ They are sure to be all right. I saw Captain Marion a moment 
ago ; but somehow I have missed him. I saw Trescoe, too, but I 
have lost him in the crowd.” 

“ We had a carriage,” said Geraldine ; “ if we could find that!” 

“T saw some carriages over at the other side,” said Clement. 
“ Perhaps we could make our way to them ; but it is not easy with 
this crowd. I think you had better let me get you out of the crowd 
at this end, and see you safely home.” 
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** No, I'll not go,” Geraldine said ; “we shall be sure to see them 
soon. They may be hunting about for me, and would think some- 
thing had happened to me, and would spend their whole night in 
alarm. When people get lost in a crowd, it is better to stay where 
they find themselves. Somebody will come to them in the end. 
You see you have come to me already,” she added, with a forced 
smile that gladdened him iittle. 

“Then let us stay here. Are you not cold?” 

“Cold! and on a night like this, and in this crowd, and with 
that fire blazing near us ?” 

“Yes, yes,” Clement said. “I was not thinking of what I said. 
One doesn’t always think of what he is going to say.” 

“No,” Geraldine answered gravely, “ I suppose not.” 

He felt that it must all come out now. 

“T said something just now that seemed to surprise you. I hope 
I didn’t offend you, Miss Rowan. I did not think ” he spoke 
very slowly, and got out the words with difficulty, each word following 
the other after a distinct pause. “I did not think, somehow, that it 
would have surprised you. I thought you knew.” 

“Thought I knew what?” Geraldine asked. His words made 
her angry. They seemed like an accusation. 

“That you knew all I felt about you.” 

“TI knew nothing of the kind,” returned Geraldine warmly. 
“How could I have known it? How could I have thought it? But 
there is something you don’t know about me, or you would never ~ 
have talked in such a way. Don’t you know—don’t you really 
know—that I am going to be married?” 

Clement looked at her in utter astonishment. 

“No, I see you did not know that. I see from your face that 
you did not know that.” 

“ How could I have known it?” Clement was in utter conster- 
nation now. At first he could hardly believe that she was serious ; 
and yet, as he looked into her face under the flickering light of the 
not distant flames, he could see nothing in it which was not serious. 
There was a moment’s blank, sad silence. 

“To whom ?” he asked at last. 

“ To Captain Marion.” 

A half-articulate sound of grief, and anger, and protest, broke 
from him. 

“You going to be married to Captain Marion !” he said ; “ why, 
he might be your father.” 

“ T have thought of all that,” Geraldine answered coldly, “ and 
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I have made up my mind. Now let us not speak any more of this. 
I know you will not when I tell you.” 

“You have deceived me!” Clement said bitterly. “ Yes, it is 
quite true—you have! You let me go on day after day talking to 
you, and hoping, and making love to you—yes, I did make love to 
you every day I saw you, and you must have known it, and you 
never told me a word or gave me a hint of this. No, and how 
could I suppose such a thing? How could I suppose you were 
going to marry Captain Marion or anybody when you talked to me as 
you did? I thought you cared about me, Miss Rowan, I did indeed.” 

“For shame!” she answered, “to speak to me in this rude and 
cruel way! For shame! to say that I encouraged you! Why, I 
knew, and everybody else knew, that you were in love with Melissa 
Aquitaine. Everyone said you were. You said yourself you were. 
You told Mr. Aquitaine so. Captain Marion knew it. We all knew 
it. There! I don’t want to hear any more of this. Pray go away 
and leave me. I am perfectly safe here. Oh, I see Captain Marion 
—yes, there he is, that is he.” 

“Tt is Captain Marion,” Clement said. ‘“ He is looking for you. 
I will bring him to you; we can easily make our way through. Come 
with me.” 

Captain Marion was squeezing his way through the crowd as 
well as he could, and standing on tiptoe, and straining his eyes, 
evidently on the quest for Geraldine. ‘They were in a good-humoured 
part of the crowd, and Clement easily made way for Geraldine, and 
gave her into Captain Marion’s charge. Then Clement plunged 
deeply into the thickest of the multitude, and let any living wave 
bear him whither it would. 

As for Geraldine, she felt for the moment only anger against 
Clement. It seemed to her an insult that he should accuse her, or 
even suspect her, of having encouraged him. His language seemed 
to say that she had acted a double part with him; that knowing of 
his love she had allowed it to grow, and had not said a word to 
discourage it. She felt so angry that at the time she had little 
thought left for anything else, for her own future, or Clement’s, or for 
Captain Marion. Fortunately for her, Captain Marion was not 
likely at such a moment to study her manner very closely. If she 
seemed disturbed and incoherent, he naturally would set that down 
to the alarm caused by the scenes from which she had just escaped. 
So she went home that night thinking little of the danger she had 
passed through, and in which so many others had been involved, of 
the fate of the Church of Free Souls, of the melancholy cloud 
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that seemed gathering over her coming life. She could only think of 
the friendship she had felt for Clement Hope, and of the cruel way 
in which he had misunderstood her. It was like receiving a blow 
from the hand of some loved friend to whom one looked only for 
tenderness and protection. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE END OF THE CHURCH OF FREE SOULS. 


IT was a strange scene that now presented by the crowd on Tower 
Hill. The rescued congregation would of themselves have formed 
a sufficiently motley mass. There were artisans and their wives and 
daughters, earnest young clerks of Dissenting views and principles, 
from Peckham and Camberwell, and there were fashionable people 
from the West-end. Some of the ladies belonging to this latter 
class sat in their carriages, wrapped in cloaks and shawls, and waited 
to see the last of the fire as if it were an exhibition. Men of the 
class and of the views of old Matthew Starr made their way through 
the carriages and audibly grumbled or cursed at the inmates, 
denouncing them as aristocrats, and wanting to know whether they 
thought they were seeing a show. The idea had got possession of 
the minds of many of the regular attendants in the church of Free 
Souls that the fire was done by design ; and according as their sympa- 
thies led them, some held it to be the malice of an aristocrat, some 
believed it to be the act of an unthinking and brutal mob. The 
freer souls were convinced that an ignorant and bigoted population 
of the lowest class around the hall had set the building on fire, out of 
pure detestation for all free thought. The men of the class of 
Matthew Starr were convinced that some devotee of the bloated 
aristocracy had done the deed. Nota few believed it to be an act of 
just vengeance against Montana for his deceit, and others were 
equally convinced that it was the work of some malevolent creature, 
some sycophant of the higher class, who hated Montana because of 
the great things he had done for the poor. 

All these conflicting emotions made the crowd who watched the 
fire from Tower Hill one in which an unusual element of bitterness 
and of passion prevailed. It was not in the least like the crowd 
which ordinarily rushes together to see a London fire, and which, 
save for those who are immediately concerned in the wreck, has no 
thought but one of idle curiosity—the sort of crowd that cheers for 
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mere lightn:ss of heart, and a sense of amusement and excitement, 
when another rafter falls in or another great burst of flame streams 
to the sky. There were compressed lips, and white faces, and pas- 
sionate looks among the spectators who were massed together on 
Tower Hill, and hardly any group could become pressed against 
another without showing some feeling of antagonism, just as certain 
substances brought together start flame or explosion. It was believed 
now that almost every one, if not actually every one, had been saved 
from the burning building. At least, it was certain that all who were 
assembled in the great hall when the flames broke out might have 
been easily able to make their way into the safety of the open street. 
But there were some among the crowd who wondered what had 
become of old Matthew Starr. There were some of his fellows to 
whom he had more than once dropped his grim hints of revenge, and 
who could not help thinking that his hand must have been in this 
deed. They looked about for him everywhere, but could not see 
him. 

Lady Vanessa Barnes, seated composedly in her carriage, at- 
tracted a considerable share of attention. Many of the younger 
men, as they were forced against the carriage by the swaying of the 
crowd, looked up in undisguised and simple admiration at her stately 
presence, her beauty, and her rich dress. But some others of 
different mood scowled at her, and clenched their fists, and muttered 
bitter words under their breath. Lady Vanessa could see the expres- 
sion of each kind of emotion, and was highly amused by both in 
turn. She had lost sight of those whom she knew in the church, and 
she waited now partly out of curiosity to see the end of the business, 
and partly to be certain that Montana had got off safe. 

Soon she saw, to her great relief and delight, Montana pressing 
his way through the crowd and carrying Melissa in his arms. She 
could see his face with its white hue and steady expression above the 
throng almost everywhere ; the average height of that throng, many 
of them poor East-end artisans or Borough clerks, was not great. 
Montana was evidently astray in the crowd and trying to find some 
way out. Lady Vanessa stood up in the carriage and called to him. 

Montana saw her, and made for the carriage. Lady Vanessa 
could not help admiring the mere physical strength with which, 
pushing his way through the crowd, he carried Melissa, her head 
reclining on his shoulder, as easily as if she had been a little child. 
But Lady Vanessa’s quick eyes soon told her that the nearer Montana 
approached to the carriage, the greater was the difficulty which he 
had in making his way. She began to think that, perhaps, the 
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reason was because of the personal dislike which some of those 
around her seemed to have for herself as a bloated aristocrat, and 
she began to wish she had not called to him at all. But as Montana 
still came nearer, and she could hear what was said to him and of 
him, both by those around her and by those a little farther off, she 
became satisfied that there was a strong personal hostility to Montana 
himself, in that quarter at least, and that most of those around had 
entirely forgotten her in their anger against him. The truth was 
that most of those who felt any strong hostility towards Montana 
had naturally made towards that part of Tower Hill where they saw 
Lady Vanessa and her carriage. Much of the feeling against Mon- 
tana had begun because of his open and ostentatious acquaintance 
with this fine Jady—this daughter of a duchess. It so happened, 
too, that Trescoe’s little band of followers had taken up their position 
near the carriage, out of a sort of vague design of their own. 

Trescoe had deserted his little band of bravoes when the burning 
of the church deprived him of his chance of interrupting and deposing 
Montana. But they kept together, and they were in a mood to do 
mischief. He had brought them there to make a disturbance, and 
they were not content to disperse without earning their money in 
some way, and making what they would have called a ‘row’ of some 
kind. Therefore they instantly and instinctively joined their forces 
with those of the men who were hooting and yelling at Montana. 
They pressed boisterously nearer and nearer, driving the others in 
upon him, at last forcing him close against Lady Vanessa’s carriage. 
Some of the crowd, of those whom we may call the unprofessional 
disturbers—the men really acting on a bitter sense of supposed 
injury—were under the impression at first that the girl Montana 
carried in his arms was dead, that she was one of the victims of the 
fire, and that he was to blame for the whole calamity. They shouted 
fiercely at him ; some of them shook their fists in his face ; some 
called him liar and traitor, and even murderer. He was in great 
personal danger. He could not see any of his friends near him, and 
he seemed to be surrounded by personal enemies, whose temper was 
made the more dangerous with every second of time. 

“Chuck her up here!” Lady Vanessa cried to him, blunt of 
speech as usual, but very good-natured and courageous. “All right ; 
I've got her! Now, dear child, sit down here with me, and don’t 
be frightened. Jump in, Montana, and we will get away.” 

“Where is your husband?” Montana asked. 

“Never mind about him. He'll be all right,” Lady Vanessa 
cheerily said. ‘Nobody has anything to say against him, you 
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know. You get in. Get in at once, man; never mind those 
fellows.” 

Montana turned and faced the crowd. 

“Not I,” he said. “I will never turn my back upon men like 
that. I have given my life to serve them and their class ; and if 
they choose to assault me, or to murder me, they may. I was never 
afraid to defend them. I shan’t defend myself against them.” 

Yet Montana’s heart turned sick at the thought of what seemed 
certainly before him. He knew the ways of crowds well enough. 
He knew that the most excited and reckless mob will fall back for a 
moment before the quiet, steady, unresisting defiance of one man. 
But he knew also that the moment the feeling of surprise passes 
away, the moment any one more reckless than the others makes a 
movement of attack, the crowd will rush blindly to their revenge. 
Mere personal fear Montana never felt ; but there was in his mind a 
sickening repugnance to the thought of being dragged about by a 
crowd of ruffians, of being struck and beaten, and thrown down and 
trampled on ; of trying to rise and being knocked down again ; of 
all the unspeakable degradation which can be inflicted upon one 
defenceless man by a wild crowd in an instant of infuriate and 
savage passion. For a moment he felt a keen regret that he had 
not sacrificed himself resolutely in the Church of Free Souls. Was 
it possible that his career was to end here and thus—in a vulgar, 
ignoble scuffle in the mud of Tower Hill? He could not believe it. 

In his soul he appealed to his destiny to protect him against this, 
and for a moment he felt exalted into new spirit by his own appeal. 
Yet in one other moment the worst might have come. Lady 
Vanessa stood up in the carriage between Melissa and Montana, in 
order that the girl might not see what was going on, and what 
was yet to happen. She called to Montana again and again to get 
into the carriage, and said she would drive through the lot of them, 
and drive over them and bring him safe, and she certainly would 
have attempted it if Montana would have consented to be rescued 
thus. But he stood firm to his purpose not to turn his back upon 
the crowd, and not to resist them. Had Trescoe been with the 
crowd, he would have held back his little band at least from joining 
in a cowardly and brutal assault on one man. Trescoe had brought 
his roughs only to defend himself in case of need. But Trescoe had 
got separated from his party long ago, and was sulking somewhere on 
the outskirts of the crowd, trying to find Marion or anyone whom he 
knew, and anxious how to get out of the whole affair as soon as 
possible. There really seemed no chance for Montana. Suddenly 
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Lady Vanessa, standing up as she was, saw a movement through 
the crowd near to her, but on the other side of Tower Hill. 
She saw that a rush was evidently being made, a powerful and 
resolute rush by a number of men, apparently coming to Montana’s 
rescue. They began to shout as they came near, and Lady Vanessa 
saw, as the light of a flame high in air passed over his upturned 
face, that Clement Hope was among them. She called to him, 
waved her parasol, and pointed, and gesticulated. Clement was 
indeed coming to Montana’s help. Soon after he had left Geraldine 
and was rushing wildly through the outer fringe of the crowd, some 
men whom he did not know at first ran up against him, and one of 
them put his hand on Clement’s chest. 

* Look here,” he said, “ Mr. ’Ope, they’re going to kill Mr. 
Montana over yonder—you ain’t a-going to stand that ?” 

“ Who are going to kill him?” Clement asked in wonder. 

“ Don’t know,” the man breathlessly answered, “ but I’m told 
they’re some pals of old Mat Starr’s, or they're bruisers from the 
West-end—hired fellows, I’m told, but I don’t know.” 

“Where is Montana?” 

* T don’t know, but I’m told he’s gone to a carriage somewhere.” 

“ Come along,” said Clement, “ get all the fellows you can. Let's 
force our way through ; call to everybody as you pass.” 

He had a goodly number with him to begin with, and as they 
drove their way through the crowd, they shouted to everyone that 
Montana was attacked, that Montana was in danger, and that they 
must go to his rescue. Montana was still by far the strongest in 
popularity there, and a large proportion of the crowd through whom 
they passed only needed the word that he was in peril to make them 
wild to get at his supposed assailants. Clement had only too many 
followers ; sometimes the whole bulk of the crowd at a particular 
point seemed to be with him, and they often made their progress more 
slow than it might have been. Clement was wondering whether they 
could ever get toMontana, whether they could make their way through 
the dense crowd, whether they could discover where he was in time to 
be of any use, when he heard the voice of Lady Vanessa. He saw her, 
and her carriage, and he knew by her gestures that Montana was near. 
One sole idea of tactical policy occurred to Clement. It was the 
only plan he could think of at the moment, all bewildered and 
ignorant as he was as to what was going on. “There can’t be 
any harm done,” he thought, “if we try to clear a space round 
Lady Vanessa’s carriage.” He shouted to those behind him, “Come 
on, men, clear the way before the carriage. Clear everyone away 
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between the carriage and the railings. But look out for Mr. 
Montana!” He knew that even in their wildest confusion Montana’s 
friends would recognise his form, and he assumed that Montana 
would be somewhere near the carriage. With the impetus of their 
rush and the force of the crowd behind them, hundreds of whom 
followed from mere curiosity, they literally went over the comparatively 
small band of Montana’s assailants. Some were rolled under the 
carriage, some flung to the railings of the Tower on the other side, 
some driven back, jammed against the crowd behind them, far in the 
direction of the Minories. In a few seconds Montana was sur- 
rounded by his friends. 

It was only at that moment that Montana recognised Clement. 
“ Thank you, Hope,” he said quietly—“thank you very much. I 
shan’t forget this.” 

Melissa leaned forward with eyes of excitement, terror, and joy. 
She saw not without surprise that Clement seemed to be regarded 
as the hero of the hour. 

“ Now jump in,” said Lady Vanessa, “ and we’ll get out of this 
at once. Mr. Hope, you seem in a sort of a command here ; per- 
haps you will kindly help to get the horses’ heads round. We 
don’t want to trample any decent people if we can help it.” 

Clement and his friends exerted themselves. A score of men 
on either side of the carriage, and a vigorous group in front, made 
way as well as it could be done. And now the police began to 
arrive in formidable numbers, and the chances of a riot were over. 
Clement, to his great satisfaction, heard the carriage at last rattling away 
along Thames Street, and he turned once again from the scene of 
the night’s adventures, the excitement of the moment wholly gone, 
and his heart again sinking with disappointment and bleeding with 
wounded love. He hardly knew where he went, or how he passed 
some of the later hours of that night. Certainly, he never could tell 
by what way he got from the Tower to some point at least two miles 
farther eastward. But suddenly jostling against some late wanderers 
he wakened from a kind of walking dream, and found that he was 
lost in a maze of squalid streets somewhere in the Wapping region, 
and that the grey dawn was coming up in mist and thin droppings of 
dismal rain. It must have been raining some time, for his coat was 
wet. He wandered drearily back again and crossed Tower Hill once 
more. Passing the street where the Church of Free Souls had stood, 
he stopped and looked up at the ruins. He followed the humour 
which we are all apt to pursue in our egotistic hours of suffering, and 
seemed to associate the fate of that forlorn building with the wreck 
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of his own life. Every hope seemed to be as completely extinguished 
within his heart as the flames of that church were extinguished by 
the water that had gushed from the fire-engines. Not those ruins 
themselves seemed bleaker and blacker and more hopeless than was 
Clement’s heart as he went on westward amongst the squalid streets, 
and cared not whither he was going or what he did. 

Only one human creature, besides wretched old Matthew Starr 
himself, was known to have perished in the fire. The fireman found 
Starr’s body still perfectly recognisable, in the room which he had 
converted into a little magazine of combustibles. Outside the door 
of this room, on its threshold, divided from the body of Starr only 
by the remains of the half-burnt door, was found a dead woman. 
She was dead rather from suffocation than from fire. She was gaily 
dressed, and seemed young. Some professed to recognise her, and 
said it was Matthew Starr’s daughter. Whether in some fit of 
penitence she had gone to the Church of Free Souls and found 
that her father was there, and when the fire broke out tried to get at 
him and so perished, was never known. But those who professed to 
identify her were positive that it was she ; and it is certain that Fanny 
Starr was not seen any more from that day. Starr's freak of 
vengeance would seem to have wholly missed its mark : it struck 
himself and the daughter for whose sake he sought revenge. To be 
sure, it struck the Church of Free Souls. That temple was gone. It 
never rose from its ashes a temple again. The site was soon occu- 
pied and turned to profitable account. On the ruins of the Church 
of Free Souls, there stands a stately gin-palace. Somewhere about 
the spot from which Montana poured forth his dreams of a regene- 
rated existence for men and women, and where Geraldine saw him 
standing erect and holding Melissa’s hand, a plump and saucy bar- 
maid now works a beer-engine and smiles on all comers. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
LADY VANESSA’S BENEVOLENT INTERVENTION. 


MontTana’s popularity lighted up again after the events on Tower 
Hill. The fire was the talk of London for days after. The waning 
season flickered up once more into a sort of animation as society dis- 
coursed of that eventful evening. People who had given up all idea of 
meeting their friends any more that season got up little improvised 
dinner parties to discuss the whole affair. The various versions of 
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the night’s events kept curiosity and criticism alive by their con- 
flicting authorities and assurances. The first report that spread 
through London was that the Church of Free Souls had been set on 
fire by a hostile and organised band, and that Montana was actually 
killed in the struggle which followed. Then there came a legend 
that Montana had lost his life in rescuing a girl from the burning. 
This presently softened down to the story that he had very nearly 
lost his life, but had succeeded in rescuing the girl and himself. 
Rumours differed widely as to the rescued damsel. Some—who, of 
course, were not in society—said it was a fashionable and great lady, 
daughter of the Duchess of Magdiel ; that Montana had, with super- 
human strength and daring, succeeded in carrying her from the 
burning building, climbing heights and making descents in the midst 
of flames which Asmodeus himself could hardly have braved. 
Society, however, knowing Lady Vanessa Barnes, was sceptical about 
this, even from the first. Lady Vanessa was rather too tall and nobly 
built to be easily carried in the arms even of a hero of romance. 
Of course rumour was not unanimous in ascribing to Montana deeds 
of heroism and self-sacrifice. Some stories would have it that he 
was attacked by numbers of men and women whom he had deceived, 
and whose hopes he had blighted, and that so far from showing any 
courage, he had made an exhibition of the white feather. There 
were whisperings about an injured husband having taken part in the 
turmoil, and made out of it an opportunity for avenging his own 
personal wrongs. But the important thing for Montana seemed to 
be that it set him up again as the hero of the hour, that everyone 
talked of him and read about him, that the papers were full of para- 
graphs, leading articles, and letters concerning him, and that the 
police were busily at work to find out the nature of the organisation 
through whose action the Church of Free Souls had been destroyed. 
Late as the period was, any enterprising hostess might have counted 
on filling her rooms to excess if she could have only made it known 
that the company were invited to meet Montana. 

Montana himself looked at the event with very different eyes. He 
saw in it nothing heroic, or gratifying, or exciting, but only a degradation 
to his life and 4 menace to the future of his career. After all that 
he had done to exalt himself in England to the position of un- 
challenged leader of a great movement, to the pcsition indeed of lay 
priest and prophet, his efforts had only resulted in a vulgar street 
riot, in a personal attack on himself, from which he had to be saved 
by the sheer physical strength of a friendly mob. However the 
newspapers or any ordinary observers might look on it, this sequel to 
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his labours was to Montana a cruel anti-climax and bitter humilia- 
tion. Many and many a time did he in his bitterness feel deliberate 
regret that he had not sacrificed himself in the burning ruins of the 
Church of Free Souls. It was a mistake, he kept saying to himself 
over and.over again. If he had known what was to come of it, he 
would have remained within the burning house and brought his 
career to a close then and there. From his boyhood his worship 
had been for his career rather than for himself. What was to become 
of himself personally he cared comparatively little. The great thing 
was to have a brilliant career, and if he must disappear suddenly, to 
disappear as a comet does, not to be put out like the gas jet, or to 
flicker ignobly into darkness like the candle. He found himself, in 
the midst of all his little Indian summer of revived popularity, 
brooding constantly over the next chapter of his career, thinking and 
thinking what he was to do to recover from his late humiliation, and 
to redress the balance of the anti-climax. 

Something he was resolved to do. If he had, at any moment 
during that short time when he still believed he was to marry 
Geraldine Rowan, some thought of settling into a calm secluded life 
of happiness, he had no such idea now. His one purpose now was 
to find some way of ending with dignity. He cared but little for 
the death of Matthew Starr. As he had often said, he felt no regret 
for people’s deaths. Men and women had to die some time, and it 
seemed to him a matter of singularly little consequence whether they 
died to-day, or next year, or in ten years to come. This was his 
measure for himself as well as for others. He hardly bestowed two 
minutes’ thought on the fate of old Starr, and when he had once 
expressed a sort of chill and formal regret for his former follower he 
alluded to the subject no more. 

Montana’s revived popularity had the effect of bringing him again 
into frequent companionship with Lady Vanessa Barnes. Through 
him Lady Vanessa became drawn into sudden intimacy with Captain 
Marion and his group. She visited them at all times. Her ponies 
were seen standing for hours together at Captain Marion’s door. 
She brought Mr. Barnes there more often perhaps than he cared for, 
but he bore it with manful patience, and talked a great deal to Sydney 
Marion, who felt therefore intensely grateful to him. He seemed to 
like her society, she thought; he was one of the few men who 
appeared to do so, and it was only in keeping with her fate that he 
should be a married man and married to a great lady. 

Lady Vanessa was greatly interested in the whole group. She 
concerned herself much with the approaching marriage and the 
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marriage arrangements of Montana and Melissa. She was charmed 
with Geraldine. She pronounced Captain Marion an old dear, and 
said he was just the man with whom a pretty niece ought to enter a 
drawing-room. She persisted in regarding him as Geraldine’s uncle, 
and at last Geraldine dropped all further protest. Marion and 
Geraldine had not yet mentioned to anyone but Montana the fact 
of their engagement, and they were not likely to begin their con- 
fidences with Lady Vanessa. Everyone in the group liked Lady 
Vanessa but Melissa. Melissa could not forgive her for even having 
been supposed at one time to have won the admiration of Montana. 
Geraldine frankly liked her, and, in familiar phrase, “ took to her.” 

“T never knew a great lady before,” she said to Sydney Marion, 
“and I always thought there would be something distant and haughty 
about them. In America we have a kind of idea that all English 
aristocrats are terribly haughty—that they keep everybody else at a 
distance. But I don’t find her so. I find it hard to remember when 
I am with her that she is any higher in class than myself. She seems 
to me to be older, although I don’t believe she is ; but that is about 
all the difference I see.” 

Lady Vanessa was quite happy in having discovered the Marions, 
and Geraldine, and Melissa, and having some new group in whom to 
interest herself. This was partly out of genuine good nature. She 
was a high-spirited, happy, genial creature—a sort of compound of 
tomboy and beneficent busybody—clever, shrewd, and courageous ; 
ignorant as a school-boy, but, unlike a school-boy, not devoid of 
tact. 

It must be owned that part of the interest she felt in her new 
friends was owing to the fact that all her old friends had left town. 
The season was over for her and her set ; but Mr. Barnes could not 
leave London just yet. He had business engagements to which he 
stuck as closely as though he had not married the daughier of a 
duke. Lady Vanessa was really very fond of him, enjoyed his 
society, and would not leave town without him; and so she had 
perforce to stay. Therefore, the Marions, and Geraldine, and 
Melissa were as welcome to her as a new toy or a new playfellow to 
a child who is left at home while his family are away, and who does 
not at first know what to do with himself. “ Ain’t it odd,” Lady 
Vanessa would say sometimes, “ how we are left alone in London? 
We are the sole survivors. We ought to do all we can for each 
other, and try to make the place as bearable as it may be, for there 
is nobody else to talk to. I do believe I shall have to stay with 
Mr. Barnes in town until well-nigh on to Christmas, and you will be 
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gone long before that, Miss Rowan; and what on earth am I to do 
with myself then !” 

She was likewise much interested in Clement Hope, and asked 
Geraldine a great many questions about him. She said she was sure 
he was in love with somebody, and that things had gone wrong with 
him. She offered the opinion, which made Geraldine feel for a 
moment inclined to be angry, that Clement was remarkably like the 
man who fell out of the balloon—that is to say, that he “ wasn’t in 
it.” She opined that he was in love with Sydney Marion. 

Geraldine smiled so genuine a smile at this, that Lady Vanessa 
gave up that theory. Then she was sure he was broken-hearted 
about Melissa ; and Geraldine said, with some hesitation, answering 
only for the purpose of getting rid of the whole subject if possible, 
that she fancied he had at one time been a little taken with Melissa, 
but she was sure there was nothing serious in it, and that he did not 
think of it now. 

“Then I tell you what,” said Lady Vanessa : “if he is not a 
lover of yours, Miss Rowan, I don’t know what to make of it ; and I 
am sure if I was he I should be just that.” 

Geraldine became so evidently embarrassed, not to say distressed 
in manner, that Lady Vanessa’s quick eyes saw in a moment that 
she had struck on a painful truth of some kind, and she had the 
politeness and good nature to turn the talk away in a moment, and 
go on in the easiest way to some other conjecture about Clement, 
leaving Geraldine to believe that she had not formed the faintest 
suspicion as to the real state of the case. But Lady Vanessa had 
made up her mind all the same that Clement was in love with Geral- 
dine, and either that Geraldine was not in love with him, or that 
some obstacle stood between them. Her restless good nature deter- 
mined at once to find out what the actual condition of things was, 
and see if she could not lend a helping hand to somebody. She was 
an excellent camarade—probably she would have described herself 
as a good ‘pal ’—and she felt convinced that something was amiss 
between Geraldine and Clement ; that they were a pair of lovers, or 
would be if they could, and that it would be a glorious stroke for her 
if she could somehow intervene and make two lovers happy. 

To whom would any fearless intermeddler in such a case naturally 
address herself but to the eldest of the party? Had there been a 
Mrs. Marion, Lady Vanessa would have gone to her straightway and 
asked her a series of direct questions, and got at the truth of the 
matter. But there was no Mrs. Marion, and therefore Lady Vanessa’s 
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Vanessa Captain Marion was simply “a dear old thing,” “‘a charming 
old man.” Three-fourths of her time at least she regarded Geraldine 
as his niece, and in any case it would not have occurred to her to 
think that Geraldine was likely to be his wife. 

“You never come to see me, Captain Marion,” she said to him 
one day ; “ won’t you let me give you a cup of tea at five? We are 
all alone now, and I am awfully dreary. It would be an act of 
charity on your part to come and talk to me some afternoon. 
Coming and dining is all very well ; but I don’t get any talk with 
you, and you have been about the world a deal, and I am very fond 
of soldiers ; I like every soldier. Do come and have a cup of tea 
with me. I have some lovely Russian tea.” 

Captain Marion could not but be flattered by the lively lady’s 
frank, pleasant ways. The very tone of her voice had a good nature 
in it which had a charm for a man like Marion. He did not know 
that she regarded him merely asa dear old thing, and even if he had 
known it he would have liked her none the less, nor felt the less 
anxious to go and take a cup of her Russian tea, and talk with her. 
So he paid her a visit one day alone. He dressed himself, perhaps, 
with a little more than his usual care, and looked indeed a very 
handsome, graceful specimen of a man just past the prime of life, 
who has been a soldier and a traveller, who liked the society of 
women, and could always make himself agreeable. 

“ What a darling girl your Geraldine is!” Lady Vanessa said ; 
“ and that handsome young fellow, Clement Hope, who is he? Now 
tell me something about him, won’t you ; he interests me greatly. 
There is a picture exactly like him in Venice, I think, or Florence, 
or somewhere ; a picture of a young Venetian painter, I think—just 
the same kind of eyes, with a figure like that, a figure that gives you 
the idea somehow of a tall young tree a little bending to the wind, 
don’t you know. Does it strike you so, Captain Marion ?” 

“ He is a charming young fellow,” Captain Marion said earnestly. 
“ He has plenty of talent ; but he has led too lazy a life up to this ; 
not his fault, I should say, not his fault at all. He is going to turn- 
to now and do scmething to make his life useful in some way.” 

“ Strikes me he is crossed in love,” said Lady Vanessa. 

Captain Marion smiled. 

“ Well, I believe there was something of the kind,” he said. “I 
hear that he was very fond of Melissa Aquitaine.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” Lady Vanessa answered. “ Don’t you believe 


a word of that.” 
“ Oh ! but there was something, I assure you.” 
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“ Was something?” said Lady Vanessa. “ Yes, there may have 
been half-a-dozen somethings. I dare say there were. A young 
man like that does not get to his time of life without having had a 
good many somethings. But there is nothing now. He does not 
care about her now, I can assure you.” 

“ How do you know?” asked Marion, in wonder. 

“ Well, I don’t know how I know—by looking at him—I know 
by observing things. When she comes into the room ‘he hardly 
looks up, hardly observes her. Oh, no! it is not that..-I have 
quite other ideas, Captain Marion, about your young friend. You 
make your mind easy. It is not the future wife of our dear Montana 
he cares about. Oh, no!” 

Captain Marion looked astonished, and his expression was not 
exactly that of a man who feels bound to make his mind easy. He 
looked as if he was not making his mind easy. 

“Tt is Miss Rowan,” Lady Vanessa said, nodding her head at 
him decisively ; “trust to me for that. What is wrong between 
them, Captain Marion? You take my word for it; he is in love 
with Miss Rowan.” 

Captain Marion almost started. “ I don’t think,” he said—— 
“No, Lady Vanessa, I am sure—I am quite sure—you are mis- 
taken.” 

“ Not a bit of it! Ask any woman who knows him, and has 
seen him. She'll tell you the same thing. Ask Miss Rowan. She 
will tell you. I should not like toask her. She would think it rude, 
perhaps ; but there is something strange, and I want to set it right, 
ifI can. Yes, Captain Marion, the poor young man is in love with 
Geraldine, and I tell you what, I'll give you any odds you like that 
she is in love with him.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
MELISSA’S HONEYMOON. 


THE crowning event of Melissa’s life had come off. She had 
attained what ought to have been the very height of her happiness. 
The wildest dream of her fond fancy had been fulfilled. She was 
married to Montana. ‘The marriage took place in a church near her 
father’s house, in the northern city, and after the ceremony Montana 
and his wife stayed for a few days at a quiet watering-place forty or 
fifty miles away. It was not one of the usual resorts of couples on 


their honeymoon, but a steady-going, rather out-of-the-way place, 
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which fashion had not yet found out. There they remained for a few 
days, but for a few days only. Montana had his preparations to 
make for his voyage across the Atlantic, and time was running 
short. 

It seemed strange to Melissa to find herself thus alone with her 
idol, and stranger still to find that after all there was less of the 
wonderful and more of the commonplace about it than she might 
have imagined. Montana seemed to her to be always in a cloud or 
in a dream. He was kindly to her in every way. He seemed 
anxious to attend to all her wishes, and even to forestall them. But 
there was nothing about him of the genial playful way which her 
father always had, and which made life so pleasant for her with 
Mr. Aquitaine, if she could only have known it at the time. She 
was married to Montana, and yet she did not seem to have ap- 
proached any nearer to him in spirit than when they walked round 
Tower Hill that day together and she conversed with him for th: 
first time. A curious fact is that until the moment when he signed 
himself “ Edmund Montana,” on the occasion of their marriage, she 
did not even know what his christian name was. Montana walked 
out with her constantly while they were staying alone on what ought 
to have been their honeymoon trip, a honeymoon of three or four 
days. He conversed with her a great deal, but it was only con- 
versing with her. There was nothing of the fond close talk of th: 
young husband or of the lover. He told her a good deal about his 
plans with a cold suavity of tone that seemed somehow to convey to 
her the idea that he did this as a matter of propriety and of duty. 
His manner seemed to say, although nothing could be more gracious 
and kind, “I don’t suppose, Melissa, you really understand much 
about this ; but we are now husband and wife, and I think it is part 
of the duty of a propet-minded husband to explain all his plans 
and purposes to his wife, even though she may now and then fail to 
understand them. So I tell you all this, Melissa; but if you do no: 
quite understand, it does not matter. I have performed my proper 
part in telling, and you have performed yours in seeming to listen.” 

Yet the little girl was happy. She was sometimes rapturously, 
ecstatically happy. She could sit and gaze at him through a whole 
evening. When they walked together she could look away from the 
sea, and the sky, and the sunlight, or the stars, and only turn her eyes 
on him, her one star. It was enough to be with him, and to lean 
her hand upon his arm, and to hear his voice, and to know that she 
was married to him, and bore his name. A fearful pride, too, mingled 
in her joy ; a pride full of dread lest anything might intervene, even 
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now, to take him from her or to make him forget her. She dreaded 
the prospect of being left behind without him when he crossed the 
Atlantic ; left alone in the house that once was so pleasant to her, but 
now would be so dreary, where she could only spend the days in 
thinking of her absent husband and fearing for something to happen. 
She would have besought him to take her with him to America, but 
on this point he had already declared his purpose, and she had not 
the courage even to expostulate. Her love and her recent suffering 
seemed to have washed all the petulance and all the high spirit away 
from her, and left her submissive, languid, almost broken down. Mr. 
Aquitaine, too, had thought at first it would be better she should go 
with Montana across the ocean, but Montana seemed to have given 
him some reasons which satisfied him. It would be rough work at 
first, and if Melissa did go she would have to be left behind in some 
great hostelry in New York, or at farthest in Chicago, while her husband 
laid out the lines of his colony. Mr. Aquitaine agreed that this 
would not do, and that Melissa on the whole would be safest and 
happiest in her father’s house until her husband could return for her. 
When the days of their short holiday had passed, they returned to 
Aquitaine’s home. Montana was not to go back to London any 
more for the present, but was to leave for America without seeing the 
metropolis again. Montana was anxious to get away. Ifit had ever 
been his nature to show impatience, he would have shown it now. 
He was surprised one day to receive a letter from Clement Hope in 
which Clement told him that he was getting sick of the old world, and 
longing to begin his project in America; that he had changed his mind 
about waiting a little longer, and that he would leave Europe by the 
same steamer which carried Montana westward. Montana showed 
the letter to Mr. Aquitaine, and asked if Aquitaine could suggest any 
explanation of Clement’s sudden determination. 

“Surely,” Aquitaine said, “ you and he had better put your heads 
together and combine your projects. What can you want of two 
separate colonies at the same time? You don’t want to run in 
rivalry ; and besides, Clement Hope knows nothing about these things. 
His resources will run out before he has made a satisfactory start. 
He had much better go in with you. I will write and tell him so.” 

“‘T should be very glad,” Montana answered coldly, “ of his help- 
ing hand, if it were to be a helping hand. I owe him a good turn : 
I like him: I should be glad to make use of him, and to assign 
him a place that would be useful, but I don’t admit partnerships in 
plans like mine. I don’t like explaining my ideas to anyone until 
the moment comes for putting them into action, and I don’t always 
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care to explain them even then. I want men to believe in me, and 
to work with me, and to take orders and to ask no questions. J am 
afraid Clement Hope has got it into his head that he can do some- 
thing great upon his own account. Let him do so, by all means. 
The more of us who have faith in ourselves, and can put our faith 
into action, the better. But I could have nobody working with me 
who was not willing to work on my inspiration, to take it on trust, 
and do as he was ordered.” 

“‘T should think Hope would be delighted to work under you.” 

“TI don’t know. Some change has come over him lately. He 
seems odd and cold, and he has kept away from me. I am glad to 
find by this letter that he offers his friendship again. I shall take it 
just as it is offered. I owe him a good turn, as I have said ; and I 
never look for offence. So I never receive any—or seldom, at least,” 
he said slowly, as some recollection of Trescoe came into his mind. 
** And I never answer coldness by coldness.” 

Aquitaine gave vent to something almost like a sigh. “I only 
wish you would answer warmth by warmth,” he said to himself, as he 
looked into Montana’s impassive, handsome face, and thought of poor 
Melissa, her quick impatient temper, her wild love, her sudden little 
gusts and changes of emotion, her longing for affection, even the 
fitful poutings with which she sometimes met the affection when it 
was offered, and he wondered what sort of life would be before her 
in the long future with this strange husband, who had taken her, not 
for love, but only out of charity. 

Montana and Melissa often walked out together these bright 
evenings of early autumn. Sometimes they wandered along, appa- 
rently without purpose, through suburbs on which every day ware- 
houses were making fresh ravage, along patches of strand by the river 
which were menaced every week by new experiments in dock and 
warehouse, and through greenwoods which had. already the shadow 
of their destination to building lots cast over them. Now and then 
coming to some particular spot, Montana struck quite away from the 
direction in which hitherto they had been going, and brought 
Melissa through tortuous windings of suburban streets and roads as 
if he were looking for some particular place, and then apparently 
having failed to find it, or having found it and seen enough of it, 
turned back again and resumed their old track. She could not help 
asking him once whether he knew the place long ago, and he 
answered that he did, that he had been there when a boy, but there 
were so many changes it was not easy to know any place again. 

One evening they came to a bank just above the river. It was 
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on the verge of sunset, and they were locking westward. Montana 
stood for a moment in silence. Then it seemed to him that the arm 
of his companion leaned heavily on his, and looking down to Melissa 
he saw that she was fatigued. 

“ You are tired,” he said. “ Let us sit down here for a moment.” 

Looking around, he had seen that there was a wooden bench under 
a decaying tree not far from them. He brought Melissa to it, and they 
sat there. For allthat Montana could do, he could not bring his thoughts 
to fix themselves on Melissa. It did not seem as if he were really mar- 
ried to her, as if she had become a part of his life. He could not think 
of him and her as living on together through years. He was not a man 
given to regrets. Things that were past were done with him, as with 
Mark Antony ; and when once he had made up his mind that it would 
be well for him to marry Melissa, he never went back upon the subject. 
It was settled, and there was an end of it. But the conditions under 
which they had been married seemed to prevent him from entirely 
realising the fact, and from admitting it as part of his life and of his 
thoughts. He found his mind wandering away from her, and his 
eyes turned vaguely westward. Perhaps he was thinking at first that 
his own course would soon bear him westward. Suddenly, however, 
another thought, a memory, came into his mind. The scene, the 
place, were not indeed the same as those which he now remembered 
with a shock of disquiet, and even of pain. But there was resem- 
blance enough to cheat the mind for a moment into the idea that it 
was the same place, and at all events Montana and his young wife 
were so sitting that their eyes naturally turned towards the setting 
sun. 

Suddenly he rose to his feet. 

“Come, Melissa,” he said, “and let us go away from this. I 
don’t like this place.” 

“Why not?” Melissa asked, wondering. “ It’s—it’s very pretty, 
isn’t it?” 

“It is very pretty, I suppose, but I don’t like it. It makes me 
feel uncomfortable. I don’t know why. There is something chilly 
about it. But it is very pretty, and, if you like, we'll stay here,” he 
said, sitting down again. 

“Oh no, I don’t care about it. I never cared about Nature and 
sunsets and that sort of thing. Nature seems to me awfully dull, 
and all sunsets are very much alike. I don’t want to stay here. Let 
us walk on farther.” 

“You don’t care about Nature ?” Montana said in a vague sort of 
way, not quite knowing what he was saying. 
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“No,” Melissa answered, “I only care about people, and not 
about many of them either. Don’t you remember telling me once 
that in this world we must live in the present and for the present, 
and not in the past?” 

“ Did I tell you that? Where was that?” 

“Oh, don’t you remember? But of course you don’t; you would 
not remember it as I remember it—you have no reason to. Well, it 
was that day, that first day that ever I talked _to you—when we were 
walking together on Tower Hill. You said we both agreed in 
opinion, although then I don’t think I had any opinion at all. I 
think I only meant that I was not troubling myself about the past, 
because I was only troubling myself about you.” 

Montana turned and looked into her wistful face, and the eyes 
seeking his own. ‘The sight brought the old memory back to him. 

“Well, let us go, dear,” he said; “I don’t care about Nature 
either, and I don’t want to have much to do with the past. I had 
rather shut it out from me if I could. But anyhow, I don’t like this 
place. It makes me uncomfortable. Let us go!” 

So they went, and she, leaning on his arm, could hear him mur- 
muring some words to himself. He murmured them again and 
again till at last she caught the sound. 

‘What is the comet of a season?” she asked. 

“What?” Montana asked in turn, looking, for him, almost con- 
fused. 

“ The comet of a season? You have been saying that over and 
over again. What does it mean?” 

“Tt is only a quotation from a poem, Melissa. I am not certain 
really what poet it is. I think it is Byron. I have not read much 
poetry, but I remember these words.” 

“They are pretty words,” said Melissa; “I wonder what they 
mean?” 

“T don’t know. They came into my mind somehow. I heard 
them long ago in a place like this.” 

“ All comets are of a season, are they not?” Melissa asked, 
seized for once with a desire to acquire exact knowledge. “I have 
seen ever so many comets. They come for a while, and shine all 
over the sky, don’t they, and then they go away?” 

“* Yes,” said Montana, “that is so, exactly.” 

“But they come back again,” Melissa persevered; “I am sure 
the same comets come back again—after a long time, perhaps.” 

“They do,” Montana gravely answered. ‘That happens in the 
sky, Melissa; with the comets that appear in the sky. But I think 
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those words I have been saying mean human comets, and such comets 
of a season don’t always reappear. When they go out, they are not 
seen any more, and it is much better that it should be so—much 
better.” 

Melissa was silent. She had not the faintest idea of the meaning 
of his words, but there seemed something in them melancholy and 
ominous, which cast a gloom over their way home. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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MR. CONWAY AND MRS. PIOZZ]. 


HE city of Bath was wont to boast itself as “second only to 
the metropolis in histrionic science,” as “ pre-eminently 
distinguished as a school of actors,” and “the nursery of the London 
stage.” Sarah Siddons, Henderson, Edwin, Elliston, Julia Betterton, 
and others, had severally proceeded to seek their fortunes in London, 
fortified by a sense that Bath had first approved their efforts and 
pronounced them qualified performers. While Mr. Matthew Bramble, 
writing to his friend and physician, Dr. Lewis, was denouncing Bath 
as “a mere sink of profligacy and extortion,” the resort of “every 
upstart of fortune harnessed in the trappings of the mode,” and 
describing the fashionable company as “an inconsiderable proportion 
of genteel people lost in a mob of impudent plebeians, without 
understanding or judgment, or the least idea of propriety and 
decorum,” Miss Lydia Melford, his niece, was affording her “ dearest 
companion,” Miss Willis, at Gloucester, a very different account of 
the fair city. She pronounced it a new world—all gaiety, good- 
humoured diversion. The eye was continually entertained with the 
splendour of dress and equipage, the ear with the sound of coaches, 
chaises, chairs, and other carriages, and the theatre seemed to her 
excellent in regard alike to the performances, the scenic decorations, 
and the gaiety of the company. 

Bath had often its rival players, and the patrons of the theatre 
sometimes permitted themselves much violence of partizanship. In 
London there had been great division of opinion concerning the 
antagonistic merits of Kemble and Kean. In Bath, true to its 
character of “second to the metropolis,” an imitative and inferior 
dissension long prevailed touching the conflicting claims to distinc- 
tion of two actors assuredly not of the first class—James Prescott 
Warde and William Augustus Conway. Bath society was completely 
divided as to the worth of these competitors. When they appeared 
upon the stage their lady patronesses occupied opposite stage boxes, 
and led the applause now of this player, now of that. Care was 
taken that Mr. Warde should secure no larger a show of favour than 
was bestowed upon Mr. Conway: that the exertions of the actors 
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should at least be equally cheered. Nor did the spirit of faction only 
manifest itself in the theatre. In private life the performers were pur- 
sued by asort of biassed enthusiasm, an infatuated admiration. Each 
was circled by a clique of devoted adorers. Ladies giving tea-parties 
wrote upon.their cards of invitation, “ Mr. Conway will be present,” 
the additional inducement proving irresistible. The handsome young 
actor was embarrassed by the idolatry of which he had become the 
god. When Mr. Warde found himself in bondage at the suit of an 
obdurate creditor—an actor’s popularity does not stay legal process, 
and even genius has to pay its debts, or suffer the consequences of 
default in the matter—“ eleemosynary turkeys, fowls, and rounds of 
beef” were supplied by his friends, countrymen, and lovers, for the 
sustenance of the captive. When Mr. Conway fell sick from over- 
exertion upon the stage, three physicians were despatched daily to 
his door ; all was done that the most tender sympathy could do to 
alleviate his sufferings ; anxious enquiries were made hourly as to his 
state ; and upon the announcement of his convalescence, turtle-soup, 
venison, and pine-apple were poured in upon him, to comfort and 
recruit the invalid. Mr. Conway’s Bath experiences must have been 
among the happiest of his life. 

He had journeyed to London, an actor of pretence, in 1813, 
bringing with him the fame of his histrionic achievements in Dublin. 
He made his first appearance at Covent Garden Theatre in the 
October of that year as the hero of Lee’s tragedy of “ Alexander the 
Great.” It may be gathered that he was well received by his 
audience. He was forthwith entrusted with certain of the most 
important characters in the dramatic repertory. He personated in 
rapid succession Othello and Jaffier (to the Iago and Pierre of 
Young), Romeo, Henry V., Coriolanus, Norval, &c. He supported 
Kemble by playing Juba to his Cato, and Mark Antony to his 
Brutus. He was Richmond to Young’s Richard III., and Alonzo to 
his Zanga in “The Revenge.” In comedy he represented Petruchio, 
Orlando, and Young Fashion in “ The Trip to Scarborough.” During 
the two following seasons he was seen as Rolla, as Falconbridge to 
the King John of Kemble, as George Barnwell, Macduff, Comus, 
Dionysius in the ‘Grecian Daughter,” Macbeth, Polydore in the 
“Orphan,” Beverley in the “Gamester,” Pizarro, Posthumus, and as 
Theseus in an operatic edition of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
But after the close of the season of 1815-16 he did not appear again 
in London until the summer of 1821, when he played Lord Townly, 
Leon, Doricourt, and Octavian at the Haymarket, and closed his 
brief career as an actor in this country. 
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It has been said of Conway that it was his ill fate to reverse 
Churchill's famous lines : 


Before such merits all objections fly ; 
Pritchard’s genteel, and Garrick’s six feet high, 


Garrick’s genius secured forgiveness for his lowness of stature ; 
but the fact that Conway was six feet high operated as a fatal 
hindrance to his success. His features were refined and well propor- 
tioned ; he was of noble and symmetrical figure; his voice was 
musical and of considerable power ; yet his abilities as an actor were 
held to be altogether insufficient to compensate for his uncommon 
height. His physical advantage in this respect was indeed a sore 
trouble to him, for it was converted into a reproach, a grievance, a 
jest. Every wit or wag, critic, actor, or small satirist, could jeer 
at Conway’s tallness. It saved all search for the actor’s merits, 
all necessity for really judging his exertions upon the stage, to accuse 
him at once of being six feet high. What answer could he make to 
such a charge? He could but admit his guilt. When, as Captain 
Gronow relates, John Kemble was asked whether Conway was or was 
not a good actor, but one answer could be obtained from him : “ Mr. 
Conway is a very tall young man.” “ But what do you think of 
him?” “TI think Mr. Conway is a very tall young man.” And the 
same authority informs us that when Kemble’s sound judgment, to the 
effect that the worst professional performer was better than the best 
amateur, was questioned by Lord Blessington, who claimed to be an 
actor of some capacity, and who demanded whether it was pretended 
that Conway was his superior, “ Mr. Conway,” answered Kemble in 
his most sepulchral voice, “ is a very strong exception.” 

Macready, who, while serving his own apprenticeship to the 
stage, had met Conway as a member of the Newcastle company in 
1810, and seems always to have treated the tall actor leniently and 
tenderly, describes him as being then “a very handsome young man, 
with a good voice, great ardour in the study of his art, and evincing 
very considerable promise,” performing leading tragic parts to good 
houses. A little later, and Conway joined the elder Macready’s com- 
pany at Birmingham, and obtained cordial applause there. Macready, 
who had made his earliest essay as an actor in the part of Romeo, 
the bills announcing him as “a young gentleman, his first appearance 
upon any stage,” next appeared as the youthful Lothair in Mat 
Lewis’s forgotten tragedy of “ Adelgitha,” being now advertised as 
** Mr. William Macready,” Conway supporting him by assuming the 
character of Guiscard. Macready subsequently personated Norval to 
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the Glenalvon of Conway, and wrote of his playfellow that he was 
“a great favourite, and as the leading actor of a countryYtheatre 
deservedly so. But, unfortunately,” Macready hastens to add, “ the 
tendency of his study was by isolated and startling effects to surprise 
an audience into applause. The consistency and harmony of character 
was not the aim of his research. To ‘make points’ was the end of his 
practice and study, to which the spectators would respond, as I now 
perceive, too liberally. I remember well thinking that I had no 
chance against him, with his beauty of person, commanding stature, 
and physical power ; but the sequel proved, unhappily for him, how 
much my inexperienced judgment was at fault.” 

Hazlitt seems to have written with special severity of Conway ; it 
was as though the physical gifts and graces of the actor conveyed some 
sort of personal affront to the critic. When Conway appeared as Romeo 
to the Juliet of Miss O’Neill, Hazlitt wrote harshly and petulantly of 
the effort : “ Of Mr. Conway’s Romeo we cannot speak with patience. 
He bestrides the stage like a Colossus, throws his arms into the air 
like the sails of a windmill, and his motion is as unwieldy as that of 
a young elephant. His voice breaks in thunder on the ear, like Gar- 
gantua’s ; but when he pleases to be soft, he is ‘the very beadle to an 
amorous sigh.’ Mr. Coates’ absurdities are tame and trifling in 
comparison. Qwery. Why does he not marry?” It is difficult now 
to understand how the critic could condescend to the vulgar imperti- 
nence of this enquiry. The “ Mr. Coates” referred to was, of course, 
the absurd amateur actor of that name who was just then figuring pre- 
posterously before the public. Conway’s performance of Comus— 
Milton’s poem had been produced at Covent Garden as a play with 
much splendour of scenery, costume, and accessories—was thus con- 
temptuously described by Hazlitt : “ Mr. Conway topped the part of 
Comus with his usual felicity, and seemed almost as if the genius of 
a maypole had inspired a human form. He certainly gives a totally 
new idea of the character. We allow him to be ‘a marvellous proper 
man,’ but we see nothing of the magician or the son of Bacchus and 
Circe in him. He is said to make a very handsome Comus ; and he 
would make a very handsome Caliban ; and the common sense of 
the transformation would be the same.” 

Poor Conway suffered acutely under these severe criticisms and 
such as these. It was even said of him that, distressed at his own 
stature, which had thus become the object of incessant attack, “ he 
twisted himself into all sorts of incomprehensible bends,” in order to 
disguise and conceal his proportions. He was probably not unwilling 
to quit London upon the expiration of his three years’ engagement at 
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Covent Garden and seek refuge in Bath. He found there, at any 
rate, a strong body of admirers. He made his first appearance upon 
the Bath stage in 1815 as Alexander the Great, and undertook a few 
nights afterwards the character of Don Felix in “The Wonder.” 
Apparently his services were not much required during his first 
season in Bath. Warde was in possession of the “leading business,” 
Macready was for some time a member of the company, and Young 
and Kean in turn fulfilled “starring” engagements. During his 
second and third seasons at Bath, Conway was to be seen as King 
Charles in “ The Royal Oak,” as the hero of Maturin’s tragedy of 
“ Bertram,” as Joseph Surface, as Pierre in “ Venice Preserved,” as 
Don Giovanni in “ The Libertine,” as Leontes, Mr. Oakley, Fazio in 
Dean Milman’s tragedy, Fitz-James in “ The Lady of the Lake,” Antony 
in “ All for Love,” and Bassanio. The historian of the Bath stage notes 
at this time that “Conway was so tall and Kean so short that they 
would not play together, and that Kean’s Othello had therefore to endure 
a very incompetent Iago.” If any feeling of personal hostility existed 
between Conway and Warde, this seems to have been completely 
subjected to the interest of the management. The actors combined 
in support of the plays produced. Conway personated Macbeth with 
Warde as Macduff ; Warde played Shylock assisted by the Bassanio 
of Conway. The first part of “ King Henry the Fourth ” was repre- 
sented with Warde as Hotspur and Conway as the Prince of Wales, 
Mr. Chatterly essaying the part of Falstaff. And when their benefit 
nights arrived the rivals interchanged courtesies, each exerting him- 
self to assist the other. On his own night Conway played Pizarro 
with Warde as Alonzo. For his own benefit Warde produced “The 
Wonder,” personating Don Felix, with Conway as Colonel Briton. 
“Conway acted very well,” notes Genest; “he thought the part 
rather beneath him, and was consequently more at his ease than 
usual.” Concerning other performances of Mr. Conway, Genest has 
recorded his opinion that as Count de Valmont in “ The Foundling of 
the Forest,” the actor “ could not assume the look of fixed melancholy 
which is essential to the part,” whilst as Coriolanus “ his fine figure 
was suited to the part and he acted well.” At the close of the season 
of 1819-20 Warde bade farewell to Bath. More profitable engage- 
ments had been offered him in Dublin, and he eventually found his 
way to London, obtaining there a respectable measure of success. 
Some may still remember him as the original Baradas in the 
“ Richelieu” of the late Lord Lytton, produced during Macready’s 
management of Covent Garden. 

It might be judged that little interest attached to Conway’s 
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story but for what has been called the Piozzi episode. He was a tall 
actor, he did not prosper, and his end was troubled and sad ; yet he 
attached to himself for some while a faithful train of fond admirers, 
and among them the famous Mrs. Piozzi. Macready has described his 
meeting the lady at a “select and very agreeable party,” given in 
1815 by Dr. Gibbs, the leading physician of Bath, who was subse- 
quently knighted by the Prince Regent for his attendance upon 
Queen Charlotte. When “Mrs. Piozzi” was announced it seemed 
almost as though a picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds had stepped out 
ofits frame : “a little old lady dressed point device in black satin, with 
dark glossy ringlets under her neat black hat, highly rouged, not the 
end of a ribbon or lace out of its place, with an unfaltering step 
entered the room. And was this really the Mrs. Thrale, the sage moni- 
tress of ‘The Three Warnings,’ the indefatigable tea-maker of the 
Great Insatiable? She was instantly the centre on which every eye was 
fixed, engrossing the attention of all. I had the satisfaction of a parti- 
cular introduction to her, and was surprised and delighted with her 
vivacity and good humour. The request that she would read to us 
from Milton was very readily complied with, and I was given to 
understand that she piqued herself on her superiority in giving effect 
to the great poet’s verse. She selected a passage from the Eleventh 
book of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ descriptive of the lazar-house, enunciating 
with studied and elaborate distinctness each of the enumerated phy- 
sical ills that flesh is heir to.” When the clock struck ten, “with a 
kind of Cinderella-like abruptness,” she rose and took her leave. It 
was her rule to return home always at ten o’clock. 

Mrs. Piozzi constituted herself the special patroness in Bath of Mr. 
Conway. His “high blood” is said to have been as great a recommen- 
dation to the lady’s favour as were his good looks or his histrionic 
merits. His claims to noble descent have been questioned, however ; 
it has even been doubted whether he had any real title to the name 
he bore ; still, little is known of his origin and early history, and it is 
admitted that under trying conditions his conduct was invariably 
“ disinterested and gentlemanlike.” One of her note-books con- 
tained the entry: “ Mr. Piozzi said I had spoiled my own children 
and was spoiling his. My reply was, that I loved spoiling people, 
and hated anyone I could not spoil. Am I not now trying to spoil 
dear Mr. Conway?” Of the actor’s benefit in 1818 she writes to 
a friend: “ Mr. Conway has had a flaming night of it. I dared not 
venture the crowd. But he must have gained as much as Barry or 
Mrs. Cibber used to do in my young days.” The theatre had always 
possessed great attractions for Mrs. Piozzi. “ On the reasonable side 
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of enthusiasm,” as a biographer states the case, she was among the 
fondest votaries of the amusements of the stage, ‘‘and was wont to 
defend her partiality by arguments equally ingenious and solid.” 
Yet, the admiration she expressed for Conway owned a personal 
element that distinguished it from ordinary regard for theatrical 
exhibitions. In the spring of 1819 Conway for a term quitted Bath 
for Birmingham. She notes his success there in writing to Sir James 
Fellowes : ‘“‘ My justly-admired Conway, meanwhile, drives all before 
him at Birmingham, after ill-usage enough here at Bath ””"—the Warde 
faction had probably secured some temporary triumph. “ And now 
I tell him he must beware the trials of prosperity.” In a few weeks 
Conway is back again in Bath, and she writes: “The rest of the 
week will be passed at the theatre, where Shakespeare’s most agree- 
able characters will be exhibited : Falconbridge and Mark Antony, 
for which my favourite Conway seems to have been born.” Young 
was to play King John and Cassius, the characters of Hubert and 
Brutus were entrusted to Warde, and Mrs. Yates from Covent Garden 
was engaged to appear as Constance; but to these performers Mrs. 
Piozzi mak es no reference. 

Moore, visiting Bath in May 1819, notes in his diary: “ Break- 
fasted with the Fitzgeralds. Took me to call on Mrs. Piozzi, a wonder- 
ful old lady ; faces of other times seemed to crowd over her as she 
sat—the Johnsons, Reynoldses, &c., &c. Though turned eighty, she 
has all the quickness and intelligence of a gay young woman.” She 
was not yet “turned eighty,” however. She duly celebrated her 
eightieth birthday by a grand concert, ball, and supper given to 
between six and seven hundred persons, at the Kingston Rooms, 
Bath, on the 27th January, 1820. She was born on the 16th January, 
1740 ; but the change of style, the omission of eleven days from the 
calendar, had to be taken into account. Mrs. Piozzi’s féte was 
described ‘“‘as a memorable event in the annals of enjoyment of 
Bath.” A miniature portrait of heras she appeared in her 77th year 
was painted by “the ingenious artist,” Rorke of Bath, to whom she 
gave many sittings. She was short, and, though well proportioned, 
broad and deep-chested. Her hands were muscular and almost 
coarse, her sight remained strong and clear to the last ; her writing 
was remarkable for its firmness and regularity, even in her 80th year 
it was described as “exquisitely beautiful.” As she said to a 
friend, “ I owe what you are pleased to call my good writing to the 
shape of this hand, for my uncle, Sir Robert Cotton, thought it was 
too manly to be employed in writing like a boarding-school girl ; and 
so Icame by my vigorous black manuscript.” She enjoined the 
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painter to make his picture in all respects a likeness. He was to 
show her face deeply rouged, as it always was, and to introduce a 
trivial deformity of the lower jaw on the left side, where she had 
been severely hurt by her horse treading on her as she lay prostrate 
after being thrown in Hyde Park. Upon the occasion of her féte 
she took the chair at the head of the central table of three, supported 
on either side by a British Admiral of the highest rank; “and if 
anything,” writes a biographer who was present, “ could exceed the 
magnificent show of this assemblage, glittering in the gayest attire, and 
composed of all that Bath contained of exalted station, talent, genius, 
youth, and beauty, the profusion of delicacies, lights, and jewellery, it 
was the gracious and queen-like deportment of Mrs. Piozzi herself.” 
It was remarked that her flow of “disciplined animation” and her 
strength seemed equally inexhaustible. She opened the ball with her 
adopted son, her husband’s nephew, Sir John Salusbury, and danced, 
says the same authority, “ with astonishing elasticity, and with the 
air of dignity which might have been expected from one of the 
best bred females in society.” She would confess to no feeling of 
fatigue. ‘‘No,” she said, “ that sort of thing is greatly in the mind; 
and I am almost tempted to say the same of growing old at all, 
especially as it regards those of the usual concomitants of age, viz. 
laziness, defective sight, and ill-temper.” The day after her exer- 
tions she surprised all by her liveliness of manner, and “ sallies of 
wit” concerning ‘‘ Tully’s Offices,” of which her guests had so eagerly 
availed themselves. Tully was the name of the Bath cook and con- 
fectioner who had provided the supper. 

It is strange, however, to find her addressing her friend, Sir James 
Fellowes, some ten months later, and describing her féte as “ a long- 
promised foolery” which could never happen again, but which had 
done exactly what she had meant it to do. “It procured me the 
power,” she explains, “of making Conway’s benefit equal to 
Warde’s. . . . . He (Conway) has left our town and our stage 
now, and I shall trouble my head no more about theatrical affairs.” 
The actor was playing again in Bath, however, in February, 1821. 
Mrs. Piozzi writes from Penzance to Mr. William Dorset Fellowes : 
“Conway is in high favour at Bath, the papers say ; so indeed 
do private letters. That young man’s talent will be one day properly 
appreciated ; and then you and I will be found to have been quite 
right all along.” But this was not to be. Mrs. Piozzi died in the 
following May—owing her death, as Madame d’Arblay relates, “ not 
to age, nor to natural decay, but to the effects of a fall in a journey 
from Penzance to Clifton.” By her will, made in 1816, she appointed 
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Sir John Salusbury heir to all her real and personal property. 
According to Macready’s statement, a few days before her death she 
sent Conway.a cheque upon her bankers for #500, which, at her 
decease, he returned to her heir and executor, receiving from him 
in due course “ a cold and bare acknowledgment.” Macready holds 
that the fact should be remembered to the honour of the actor, whose 
circumstances were at the time much straitened. Mr. Hayward’s 
Life of Mrs. Piozzi is silent, however, on the subject of her parting 
gift to Conway. 

There had long prevailed a report to the effect that the lady had 
made the gentleman a frank offer of her hand. Macready writes: 
*‘ His admiration of her talents awakened in her a lively interest for 
him, and cemented a friendship between them which was variously 
canvassed by the many.” She had given her villa and estate of 
Brynbella to Sir John Salusbury, but it was rumoured that she had 
demanded the restoration of the property that she might settle it 
upon the new object of her affection. This does not seem very 
likely. Mr. Hayward, in the first edition of the Life, protested that 
none of the letters or documents that had fallen in his way afforded 
even plausibility to the supposition that Mrs. Piozzi desired to marry 
the actor; while some of the testamentary papers in which his name 
occurred went far towards discrediting the belief that her attachment 
ever went beyond admiration and friendship expressed in exagger- 
ated terms. Certainly, exaggerations and expressions of this kind are 
likely to be misunderstood, or to be interpreted to mean more 
than they were intended. But did the relations existing between 
Mrs. Piozzi and Mr. Conway merely represent that state of cordial 
friendship “‘of every-day occurrence between youth and age that 
is not crabbed?” In a note to his second edition, Mr. Hayward 
records simply that since the publication of his book “ It has been 
stated on the authority of a distinguished man of letters, that Con- 
way showed the late Charles Mathews [the elder.comedian of that 
name] a letter from Mrs. Piozzi, offering marriage.” Mr. Hayward 
withholds his opinion as to the genuineness or the accuracy of this 
statement.’ 

In 1842 were published in London the “ Love-letters of Mrs. 
Piozzi, written when she was eighty to William Augustus Conway.” 
The title of the work is of a catch-penny sort, and the account of 
the publication of the letters is by no means explicit. It is stated 
that the originals, seven in number, were purchased by an American 
lady, who permitted a gentleman to take copies and make such use 
of them as he deemed fit. Mr. Hayward suggests that the letters 
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may be altogether spurious, or that their real tenour may have 
been much falsified by means of interpolated passages; the while 
he maintains that even “taken as they stand, their language is not 
warmer than an old lady of vivid fancy and sensibility might have 
deemed warranted by her age.” It may be said, indeed, that the 
letters do not sufficiently warrant the description bestowed upon them 
by the publisher, to be condemned as wholly spurious. A forger 
would, probably, have proceeded in a more unreserved manner ; 
his love-letters would be well supplied with tender expressions, the 
purchaser would have no reason to complain on that score. The 
sixth letter has been thought to be the most compromising. ‘The 
writer is supposed to be exhorting Conway under some disappoint- 
ment received at the hands of a younger mistress : ‘‘’Tis not a year 
and a quarter since dear Conway, accepting of my portrait sent 
to Birmingham, said to the bringer: ‘Oh, if your lady but retains 
her friendship; oh, if I can but keep Aer patronage, I care not for 
the rest.”, And now, when that friendship follows you through sick- 
ness and through sorrow ; now that her patronage is daily rising in 
importance, upon a lock of hair given by wne fetite traitresse, hangs 
all the happiness of my once high-spirited and high-blooded friend ! 
Let it not be so. Exalt thy love, dejected heart, and rise superior 
to such narrow minds. Do not, however, fancy she will be punished 
in the way you mentioned. No, no, she'll wither on the thorny 
stem, dropping the faded and ungathered leaves :—a china rose of 
no good scent or flavour, false in apparent sweetness, deceitful 
when depended on—unlike the flower produced in colder climates, 
which is sought for in old age, preserved even after death, a last- 
ing and an elegant perfume, a medicine too for those whose shattered 
nerves require astringent remedies.” After begging Mr. Conway to 
love himself, and to avoid dwelling on any particular subject too 
long or too intensely, as dangerous to the health alike of his body 
and soul, the writer concludes : “ This is preaching—but remember 
how the sermon is written, at three, four, and five o’clock by an 
octogenary pen, a heart (as Mrs. Lee says) twenty-six years old ; 
and as H. L. P. feels it to be, ALL your own. Suffer your dear 
noble self to be in some measure benefited by the talents which are 
left her; your health to be restored by soothing consolation wile 
J remain here, and am able to bestow them. Aill is not lost yet. 
You Aavea friend, and that friend is Piozz1.” This letter may or may 
not have been indited by Mrs. Piozzi. Those can best decide who 
know how octogenarian ladies of vivid fancy write when they are in 
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love, or when addicted, as Mr. Hayward has it, to the expression 
of their admiration and friendship in exaggerated terms. 

Of Conway there is little more to relate. For some seasons he 
had officiated as Alfred Bunn’s stage manager at Birmingham. 
During his last engagement in London he became subject again to 
the lash of the critics. He was now attacked with special virulence 
by the ¥ohn Bull, Theodore Hook’s newspaper, founded to serve 
King George IV. personally in his conflicts with his queen and 
the country, and thriving upon a weekly profuse outpouring of 
merciless satire and gross scurrility. To Hook nothing was sacred 
except the throne in the occupation of George IV. The paper was 
remarkable, observes Hook’s biographer, for “ its wit, its humour, its 
blazing audacity of invective, its curious delicacy of persiflage (!), 
its strong caustic satire, its keen dissections of evidence,” and for its 
“ dexterous getting-up!” It reached forthwith and long maintained 
a great circulation. ‘‘ It seemed as if a legion of sarcastic devils 
had brooded in synods over the elements of withering derision.” 
Yet Hook was alone in the conduct of the paper ; he was almost the 
only contributor ; the shame and the glory of the publication were 
his exclusive possession. It has been pleaded for Hook that he was 
not really malignant, that he entertained no personal animosity ; that 
he was by habit a farce-writer, living, moving in a perpetual atmo- 
sphere of practical joking and horse-play ; that he was only charge- 
able really with recklessness and want of thought. “ Certain men 
and women were stuck up as types of certain prejudices or delusions ; 
and he set to knocking them down with no more feeling about them 
as individual human creatures than if they had been nine-pins.” 
Macready, who had himself suffered from Hook’s “ unblushing 
effrontery” and ingenious offensiveness, dwelt upon the injuries 
inflicted upon Conway by the ohn Bull's editor and proprietor : 
“* Poor Conway allowed himself to be the victim of this man’s abuse, 
and wanting in strength of mind to endure the sneers and derisive 
personal attacks with which he was constantly assailed, retired from 
the stage, which afforded him a respectable income, and which could 
ill spare the degree of talent he possessed.” Noting that matters 
that once seemed of moment are reduced to insignificance by lapse 
of time, Macready adds: “ I wonder now at my own sensitiveness 
on occasions like this. But this is the piayer’s weakness : his repu- 
tation lives in the opinion of his contemporaries, and it is with 
feverish jealousy that he watches the rise and fall of public favour.” 
‘To the conduct of Hook, and the libellous assertions of other writers, 
Macready attributed the excitement against him of a spirit of 
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hostility, which only years of patient and persevering effort enabled 
him to live down. 

Conway retired from the active exercise of his art. In the 
summer of 1822 he accepted the humble appointment of prompter at 
the Haymarket Theatre, upon a salary of £ 4 per week, and resolved 
to return to that office in the season of the following year. In 
December, 1822, the manager of the Bath Theatre sought out the 
misanthropic and disappointed tragedian at Clifton, and offered him 
an engagement as leading actor upon liberal terms. As Genest tells 
the story, Conway replied indignantly that “‘ he was so disgusted with 
his profession, he would rather take one shilling per day to break 
stones upon the road than £ 50 per night to-appear upon the stage.” 
A few years later, however, he quitted England, having accepted a 
good engagement to sustain his most important characters in the 
United States. 

Macready’s last mention of Conway leaves him in 1826 at the 
new theatre opened in the Bowery, “a low quarter of the City of New 
York.” The building was handsome and commodious ; but insuper- 
able objections were offered to its local situation. With Conway ap- 
peared Edwin Forrest, and the company was composed of some of 
the best actors in the country. “I was very anxious,” Macready 
writes, “ for poor Conway’s success in the States, holding him in 
great esteem as a thoroughly gentlemanly man, and entitled to credit 
for considerable talent. The part he acted on the night I saw him 
was Brutus, in ‘Julius Cesar.’ The performance was even, perhaps, 
too tame; unrelieved by any start of enthusiasm, and correctly 
described by that chilling word ‘ respectable.’” Mark Antony was 
represented by Forrest, then a young actor of two-and-twenty or so, 
and a prodigious favourite with the “ Bowery boys.” He is described 
as possessing a good though rather a heavy figure, a face that might 
be considered handsome, an excellent voice, with “ an extraordinary 
strength of limb, to which he omitted no opportunity of giving promi- 
nence.” He had received but an indifferent education ; yet “ in his 
reading of the text he showed the discernment and good sense of an 
intellect much upon a level with that of Conway.” He was far more 
energetic than Conway, however, and his robustious style won for 
him applause and success such as poor Conway never attained. 

Still, it was understood that altogether the English actor had 
enjoyed a fair measure of popularity in America. But in the year 
1828 came tidings that whilst voyaging from New York to Charleston 
the unfortunate actor, whilst in a condition presumably of great 
mental distress and disorder, had thrown himself overboard and been 
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drowned. The few effects of the deceased player were subsequently 
sold by auction in New York. Among his books was observed a 
copy of the folio edition of “ Young’s Night Thoughts,” containing 
upon the fly-leaf, in his own handwriting, a notification that the 
volume had been presented to William Augustus Conway “ by his 
dearly-attached friend, the celebrated Mrs. Piozzi.” 


DUTTON COOK. 





THE STORY OF WULFGEAT. 


ULFGEAT the Holting was ealdorman of all the men who 
lived at Holtingatun. The éwm was a trim-looking wooden 
stockaded village, by a low flat of sandy shore, looking over a marshy 
fiord of the Little Belt near where the Danish or German town of 
Flensborg now stands. But in Wulfgeat’s days there were as yet 
no Danes or Germans in Sleswick. For the exact date of this story 
is the year of redemption 442 ; and in that year Sleswick was still 
peopled entirely by the English folk, who had hardly yet begun their 
great emigration to Britain, which afterwards caused the name of 
that distant land to be changed to England. The only England, 
however, which Wulfgeat and his Holtings knew was Sleswick 
itself, with Jutland and Holstein ; exactly the same country which 
we all used to call Denmark a few years since, before Bismarck 
and his myrmidons filched half of it to add to overgrowing Prussia. 
Therefore, whenever the present saga speaks of England, it must be 
understood to mean the England of the fifth century by the shores 
of the Baltic ; and whenever it wishes to mention the country that 
we now call England, it can only describe it by its contemporary 
title of Britain. 

On Woden’s day, the third of May, 442 (I love to be accurate in 
matters of chronology), there was much stir in the enclosure at 
Holtingatun. From the number of young ethelings collected in 
arms before the long wooden hall of Wulfgeat, a man might almost 
have fancied that the Aéscings of A°scingatun—the next neighbours, 
and therefore, of course, the deadliest enemies of the Holtings—had 
broken through the mark which separated the two clans, a belt 
of saltmarsh overgrown with tall cranberry-bushes, and that the 
Holtings were now in momentary expectation of a hostile attack. 
But the fact is, a careful observer might soon have noticed more 
than one young A%scing soldier among the crowd that stood waiting 
at the door for Wulfgeat, bestower of bracelets to heroes. Indeed, 
this was what might be called an off-day at Holtingatun, when the 
time-honoured English practice of heaving half a brick at a stranger 
had been laid aside, and when volunteers from many a surrounding 
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village were pouring in to the stockade as friendly visitors. To-day 
was a special occasion on which Aospes and Aostis were no longer 
synonymous terms, and when even an A¢scing from the next clear- 
ing was cordially recognised as a man and a brother. For this was 
the day which Wulfgeat the ealdorman had arranged for the sailing 
of his great piratical expedition to Britain; and as there was a 
chance of plunder looming in the distance, Holtings and Aéscings 
forgot their petty differences for the nonce in the sense of their 
common unity as Englishmen, and their common interest in loot- 
ing the good-for-nothing Welsh. 

At last the bestower of bracelets himself made his appearance 
at the door of his wooden hall, and was greeted with appropriate 
acclamations, as became an undoubted descendant of Woden, by 
the clashing of swords against the linden-wood bucklers which each 
man held on his left arm. Wulfgeat the ealdorman, I fear I must 
confess, was not in any way an heroic or noble-looking person. On 
the contrary, he was as commonplace a ruffian as you could easily 
find among the patrons of any prize-ring. He bore unmistakable 
signs of noble birth, it is true; indeed, he looked by no means 
unlike the more rowdy young members of our own existing 
aristocracy, except in the accidents of costume ; but that he was 
by ingrained nature a brutal and callous pirate any man could see 
at half a glance. Naturally, therefore, he was a very popular 
ealdorman, and he always attracted large numbers of active young 
zthelings to his service whenever he was bent upon a little summer 
cruise along the coasts of Romanised Britain. Wulfgeat had no 
cursed nonsense about him, the ethelings said. The minstrels 
remarked that when he took in his hand the oar and crossed the 
broad brine to o’ercome the Welsh, many Welsh women mourned 
their husbands slain and their houses burnt ; there was mead and 
joy in the high hall of the Holtings, and to each man Wulfgeat shared 
the glorious spoil. Such a leader was sure of success in the old 
England by the Baltic shore ; he was admirably adapted to his 
contemporary environment. Reckless of his own life, ruthlessly 
cruel in war, bold and courageous, foolhardy at sea and careless on 
land, mostly drunk when he was not fighting, and with a high 
character for impartial generosity in distributing the stolen effects 
of the defenceless Welsh, Wulfgeat was naturally and universally 
recognised by the whole country side as the very best fellow in all 
England. 

The date originally fixed for the expedition had been the first of 
May ; but the early English were not remarkable for punctuality in 
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keeping engagements, and indeed rather prided themselves upon 
showing independence of character by turning up late whenever 
they were expected to come to time. So Wulfgeat had had to 
wait two days longer for the arrival of all his companions ; and 
even now, that they had actually arrived, they were by no means 
all of them unanimous as to the direction which the expedition 
ought to take. It is true, they were quite of accord as to the 
desirability of harrying Welshland ; but as Welshland was the com- 
mon name for all the world except Sleswick, this noble determination 
was perhaps a trifle vague. Witta the Thorning was in favour of a 
raid up the rivers of Gaul, where he had helped to plunder a church 
near Abbeville some two years before ; whereas A%sc the Wulfing 
was disposed to sail straight across towards the great Roman city of 
York, which he knew to be full of rich spoils, that any warrior might 
seize with his mill-sharpened steel. Wulfgeat himself, however, had 
quite a different scheme in his head : he was bent upon colonisation, 
not upon plunder ; and so, as the zthelings crowded round him, he 
made his way to the Woden’s oak that marked the centre of the ¢un, 
where, mounting on the great monolith that stood in its shade, he 
addressed the assembled moot after this fashion, in that half-poetical 
alliterative style which passed for eloquence with the rough pirates of 
the fifth century : 

“ Holtings and helpmates, my mind is for this rede that I tell 
you. We know the naughtness of the Welsh and the goodness of 
the ground in Britain island. When the men of Rome held it they 
were stark and stiff in fight ; castles and burys they wrought through 
all that land, on every side, far and wide, and firmly they kept their 
hoard and home in the hard hand-play of battle against the 
zethelings of the English folk. Yet even then our fathers many a 
time and oft sailed up their streams, and sacked Lunden-bury, the 
merchants’ mart, taking away unnumbered spoils. But since, as 
men say, Goths broke Rome-burg itself, the men of Rome have gone 
from Britain island, and their stout ships no longer guard the goodly 
land. The Welsh that hold it now are but a redeless rabble ; many 
kings, but weak kingdoms ; a man might easily win them all with his 
worth, if he took with him many proud workers of war. Now, this 
is my rede that I rede you. Let us sail swiftly over the broad brine, 
the gannet’s bath, with keels and warriors, before the north-east 
wind ; and let us land where we may, and bethink us no more of 
spoils, but of winning all that land. For this England of ours is but a 
barren soil, holt and heather, forest and fen, and few slaves have we 
to till our fields. But in Britain island the land is rich, the tilth of 
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Rome, with corn for bread and beer, the hero’s reward, mead in the 
wealthy hall, high filled in horns, There every man may drink his 
fill, while, Welshmen labour for him in the field. Let us take that 
land by might, slaying the Welsh, and making slaves of wife and 
bairn ; and there let us live in heaven-high halls, the Holtings’ home, 
and in ashen glades, the A®scings’ noble rest. You hear my rede.” 

“ But how aboutourwomenand children?” asked A°scthe Wulfing, 
who had just bought himself a highborn wife, a lady of the Holtings, 
eighth in descent from Woden himself. (Everybody who was anybody 
was eighth in descent from Woden in the England of the fifth century. 
It was an indispensable passport, indeed, to good society.) 

“Let the men come with me first,” said Wulfgeat ealdorman ; 
“and when we have slain the good-for-nothing Welsh, we will mete 
out the land to each, the meed of valour. Then we will send back 
the keels to England, across the broad brine, with chosen warriors 
in every keel, to bring the highborn ladies and the young ethelings 
to Britain isle.” 

*“ But what shall the freemen do for wives ?” asked a young churl 
from the outer ring, using his right as a freeman to speak in the 
moot. 

“The freemen who sail with me are not all house-fathers,” 
answered Wulfgeat. ‘ Those who are may send for their wives and 
their children and their cattle in the keels ; for those who are not, 
we shall find wives enough and to spare among the maidens of the 
Welsh.” 

The moot turned the matter over with some small deliberation, 
and a few dissented from Wulfgeat’s plan ; but most of the zthelings 
were ready enough to try this new idea of colonising Britain. A%sc 
the Thorning, indeed, disapproved of it wholly, and went back to 
his hall, himself and all his companions with him, though it is said 
he afterwards took part with the Jutes in the conquest of Kent, and 
became the first lord of Thorningbury. But the rest mostly agreed 
to bear their share in the new expedition, save only Octa, the son of 
Hengest, who preferred to set out on his own account on a 
plundering raid to York city. So Wulfgeat and his followers all 
went down to the beach, and there got in order the long keels, open 
boats with oars and sails, each of them holding about a hundred 
men, with stores and arms. Then they pushed them off with three 
cheers from all the Holtings ; and so the first English colony to 
Britain got under weigh. 

From Holtingatun the pirate fleet, forty keels strong, sailed day 
and night, sometimes before the wind, sometimes under all oars, 
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through the Great Belt and the Cattegat, and out around the long low 
headland of the Skaw into the open waters of the North Sea. There 
the nor’-easter caught them up and bellied their sails from aft, so 
that they cut down in a sheer south-westerly course towards the 
jutting cliffs of Cromer. They did not make, as usual, for Humber 
mouth and York city, nor yet for Thanet and the Wantsum, giving 
them free access to the Thames and the great mart of London ; but 
they let the wind drive them as it would, straight towards the easiest 
point ofall Britain. Ofcourse, if an Eminent Historian had been one of 
the party he would naturally have pointed out to them how extremely 
unhistorical and inaccurate was this their conduct. He would have 
proved to them from Beda and the Zuglish Chronice that the first 
Teutonic settlements in Britain ought to have been made in Kent 
and Sussex; and that East Anglia ought only to have been colonised 
at a later period, say about a century after the known date of this 
present expedition. But to these expostulations Wulfgeat and his 
followers would probably have answered, first, that as Bada was as 
yet unborn, and the English Chronicle yet unwritten, they were not 
going to commit the gross anachronism of noticing their objections ; 
secondly, that living in the fifth century, they preferred not to be 
bound by the traditions of the eighth or the theories of the nineteenth; 
and thirdly, that as they did not personally know the Eminent 
Historian himself, and strongly suspected from his language and 
appearance that he was not of pure English descent, they would 
prevent all further disagreeable discussion by throwing him bodily 
overboard. And in that case I feel sure that the thousands of 
modern Englishmen and other Britons who have derived so much 
instruction from his great and valuable works would scarcely agree 
with that hard saying of the Eminent Historian himself: ‘‘ We may 
now be thankful for the barbarism and ferocity of our ancestors.” 

As all the persons actually present, however, happened to be 
contemporaries of the fifth century, they were quite unanimous in 
steering with the wind toward the sloping coasts of Norfolk. They 
knew very little about the geography of Britain; but they knew 
enough to be sure that the hardest points at which to effect a per- 
manent settlement would be the neighbourhood of York and London. 
There, great Roman fortresses blocked the way, still manned by 
Romano-British troops, who had been partially trained under Roman 
drill-masters to the ways of civilised warfare. There, too, the native 
population clustered thickest on the broad alluvial corn-growing levels 
of the Thames and Ouse ; and there the invaders could have been 
quickly dislodged by reinforcements of British troops coming along 
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the Roman roads from every direction. The almost insular region, on 
the other hand, which had once borne the name of the Icenians, and 
which was so soon to be called by its new title of East England or 
East Anglia—the earliest England of all on British soil—this almost 
insular region, I say, was clearly the best place on which to effect an 
easy landing. Fen and river girt it round on every side ; its own 
population was a mere servile mass of Romanised farm-slaves ; it 
contained no first-class Roman fortress, and few smaller ones ; and on 
its low shore a landing might readily be made almost anywhere that 
the invaders chose. There was but one great Roman road connecting 
the island with the rest of Britain—the road that curved round through 
what is now Norfolk and Suffolk from the Wash to Camalodunum ; 
and by seizing and cutting off this one road, the pirates could easily 
entrench themselves impregnably in their island domain. Not, of 
course, that they fully understood all this beforehand ; they had not 
a good ordnance survey of the fen country on board to guide their 
strategical dispositions correctly ; but they knew that ever since the 
Romans left, they could land and plunder with practical impunity 
wherever they pleased, between the Wash and the Orwell ; and they 
shrewdly conjectured that there must be some good reason for the 
comparative defencelessness of this strip of lowland coast. It had 
not been so in the old imperial days ; then the Count of the Saxon 
Shore used to cruise every year along the exposed line, and fight 
many a bloody sea battle with the English pirates; but now the Count 
and his organisation had melted away with the rest of the Roman 
system, and a wretched puppet of a British Prince kept high court in 
his stead at Gwent of the Icenians, and left the shore to take care of 
itself as best it might. 

Wulfgeat and his comrades sighted the cliffs of Cromer early on 
the morning of their last day, but they held off at sea till evening, 
because they did not wish the Welsh to know of their coming, and to 
gather the levy to oppose their disembarcation. By evening, how- 
ever, they sailed on before the wind, and about two in the morning, 
as they coasted quietly along the marshlands, and the broad bay that 
is now filled up by the great bulge of the Norfolk shore, they came 
at last to a good shelving strand near the open tidal mouth of Yare. 
Here they beached their boats as noiselessly as they could, and all 
the four thousand men disembarked under cover of night on a low 
spit of the Suffolk side. That land, an Eminent Historian justly 
remarks, is still the most thoroughly Teutonic part ofall Britain. No 
wonder, when we think how Wulfgeat and his companions made it so. 
Yet even thus, it isn’t so very Teutonic after all. 
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Early next morning, the British people had discovered that pirates 
were landed in their neighbourhood, and had turned out in order 
of battle. A few poor peasants had seen the disembarcation, and 
had stolen away to the nearest villas of Romanised Icenian gentle- 
men to announce the arrival of the enemy. Some of the Icenian 
gentlemen took horse at once with their wives and families, left 
behind them their villas and their goods, and fled with what cash 
they had about them along the still open road to Colchester. 
Thence they sent word to Aurelius Ambrosianus, who called himself 
king of all Britain, and kept high court at Amesbury, that unless he 
came to their aid at once the Isle of the Icenians would fall utterly into 
the hands of the heathen. Ambrosius, however, was too overwhelmed 
with other affairs to pay much attention to the state of the island; 
in the first place, he was busy enough himself in keeping off the 
attacks of Saxon pirates who were already plundering along the Bel- 
gian coast from Beachy Head to Southampton Water ; and in the 
second place, he was deeply engaged in a religious discussion with 
Rishop Gwitolin of London, who suspected him of being tinged with 
the vain heresies of the Pelagians. But there were other Icenian 
gentlemen who stood up stoutly for their hoard and their home, 
gathering their serfs and tribesmen about them, and despatching 
messengers in hot haste to the Prince of the Icenians at Gwent, ask- 
ing him to come forward with all his servants and drive the heathen 
into the sea. 

Poor souls! they got little good by their resistance. Wulfgeat and 
his English fell upon them with their long swords and their wooden 
bucklers, and fought them furiously all day long. The Welshmen 
made a desperate defence at first, but towards evening, when most of 
the gentlemen had fallen at close quarters, the herd of serfs and pea- 
sants began to give way, then was seized with panic, and at length 
broke away in terror, and fled tumultuously every man to his house. 
Wulfgeat and his men took possession of the nearest villa home- 
steads, ate all that they found in the granaries and store-houses, 
killed most of the short-horned cattle, and burnt the villas next day 
out of pure mischief before they began their morning’s march. ‘They 
were fine reckless destroyers and pillagers, these same noble Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors of ours. 

Wulfgeat’s first victory gave him all the peninsular region between 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft, where he and his Englishmen settled down 
at once. Then he sent back several of his keels, manned by just as 
many men as were necessary to navigate them, to Holtingatun to 
bring over the remainder of his clan, women and children, and to call 
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upon the neighbouring clans to join them. Meanwhile, he and his 
people divided out the land already won to the chief warriors ; and 
with the land they distributed the Welsh serfs whom they found upon 
it. Most of the able-bodied men, it is true, they killed in cold blood, 
lest they should rebel against them; but all the women, the children, 
and the young lads, they spared and divided out to one another as 
slaves. Indeed, in their language, the words Welshman and slave 
became thenceforth synonymous. If an Eminent Historian had been 
present on the occasion, no doubt he would have urged upon them 
the pressing necessity of killing off all the Welsh without distinction, 
in order to preserve the absolute purity of the Teutonic blood in 
future. He would have pointed out the extremely unhistorical 
character of their action in sparing so many undoubted Kelts, and 
would have shown that such weak-minded and womanly conduct 
must quite upset the groundwork of all his theories. But to this, 
Wulfgeat and his companions would justly have replied, that they 
preferred to keep slaves to do their work for them, rather than to do 
it themselves ; that they wanted land and agricultural labourers; that 
these Welsh serfs had been trained to understand Roman methods 
of cultivation ; and that as to the Britain of the nineteenth century, 
the exact proportions of Keltic and Teutonic blood which it was 
likely to contain were a matter of supreme indifference to them. 
Very unhistorical and unpatriotic, no doubt; but still, very natural 
under the circumstances. 

In truth, even without such a wholesale and universal massacre, 
the conquest of East Anglia must have been quite terrible and 
horrible enough. What nameless cruelties and wickednesses were 
really perpetrated, the pen of this century shrinks from telling in 
full. Homesteads burnt and desolated : women and children flying 
on foot, terror-stricken and houseless, towards the great Roman 
fortresses in the south ; men hiding from the heathen pirates in fens 
and woods and open heaths, and dragged out at last to be speared 
or hacked in pieces for pure sport and devilry ; Christian Welsh 
maidens handed over to the tender mercies of brutal pagan corsairs ; 
widowed mothers and orphan children divided by lot as slaves to 
rough and savage masters, who would treat them as so much wretched 
Welsh rubbish. All this was bad enough in itself, without the im- 
possible addition of an indiscriminate extermination ; and I, for my 
part, cannot find it in my heart to-day to be thankful for it at all. 
Even the proud privilege of being an Englishman, and not a Russian, 
or a Prussian, or an Italian, or no better than these Keltic Scotchmen 
and Irishmen who cannot boast of pure Teutonic pedigree—even 
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this magnificent birthright hardly reconciles me to the humiliating 
thought that only forty generations separate us at this moment from 
those callous and bloodthirsty piratical ruffians. Can any believer 
in heredity wonder, after so short a space of imperfectly civilising 
influences, that a “recrudescence of barbarism” should now and 
again drive us into all the similar cruelties and injustices of an Afghan 
or a Zulu war? 

Wulfgeat’s messengers soon spread abroad in Old England the 
tale of the first conquest, of the naughtness of the Welsh and the 
land’s wealth. Before long more keels from many clans came over 
to aid him, and the boats of the Holtings themselves carried across 
the ladies of the zthelings, and even the long-horned Teutonic 
cattle from the Baltic marshland. Step by step the English advanced 
over the face of the Icenian Isle, and by the end of about three years 
they had conquered every inch of it. ‘Then they cut off the Roman 
bridge across the Stour, and isolated themselves utterly in the New 
England—East England, as men called it afterwards, when the 
Middle English had settled farther to the west, beyond the fens ; 
when the North English had colonised all the braes of Lothian and 
all the wolds of York; and when kindred colonies of Saxons had 
planted themselves along all the more southerly shores from Essex to 
Southampton Water. But for the present it was known as England 
only, while all the land to the west and south was known as Welsh- 
land. Thus the English first settled in Britain. 

Wulfgeat ealdorman himself was a proud man, indeed, when he 
had conquered his new dominions. The North Folk, it is true, set 
up a new king on their own account, a certain Beowulf the Scylding, 
who led the second body of English immigrants. But the South 
Folk, from Yare to Stour, clave to Wulfgeat, and on the day of the 
final victory over the miserable remnant of the Welsh near the Fen- 
land border, they chose the ealdorman for father and for king. 
Wulfgeat that day had stormed the fastness of the last Icenian 
gentleman who held out in the main of Suffolk, and having killed the 
chief in cold blood, had dragged off his daughter as bride. If an 
Eminent Historian had been present, indeed, he would have expostu- 
lated on the absurdity and inconsistency of thus admitting a Christian 
Welsh woman to the privileges of the Teutonic wife, and would have 
- quoted a distinguished dignitary of the Church to prove that such a 
course of action was quite impossible and highly un-English. But 
Wulfgeat might haveanswered (but for the gross anachronism involved) 
that what Northumbrian princes did in the sixth and seventh centuries 
he might reasonably do in the fifth ; and that if he chose to marry a 
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Welsh lady, he would do so without standing interference from any- 
body. At any rate, so he did, and as a faithful chronicler I am com- 
pelled to tell the story as I have received it, without deference to 
anybody’s theories whatsoever. 

That very evening, in moot by the battlefield, under a Woden’s 
oak on the edge of the Fenland, Witta the Thorning rose and said : 

“ Holtings, Thornings, Wealdings, Swefelings, and other men of 
the South Folk: We have won this land with our worth, slaying foes 
in the slaughter, and now the Welsh are all subdued, nor is there one 
Welshman left in Icen Isle. (Of course Witta considered a few 
thousand serfs and striplings quite unworthy of serious notice.) 
Now, Wulfgeat ealdorman has been our leader in the hard handplay 
of battle. He it was who first ied us from Holtingatun, heath and 
holt, fen and forest, to this goodly land of bread and beer. In his 
hall the Holtings fill high the horn with much foaming mead. Where 
Wulfgeat led, there the Welsh fled the English even as fire. Wulfgeat 
is a good man and true; many Welshmen has he slain with his own 
hard hand. Let Wulfgeat then be king of all English kin!” 

So the moot shouted as one man: “ Let Wulfgeat ealdorman be 
king!” And Wulfgeat was king thenceforth over all the South Folk. 
And he built himself a high hall at Holtingatun by Stour, and there 
he lived all his days with Gwyn his queen, whose name the English 
called Acthelburh. And when he died men took his lych and laid it 
on a high ness ; and beside it they laid his helm with the boar’s head 
for a crest, and his long sword, and his linden shield ; and they 
killed Gwyn his queen, and laid her by her lord ; and over the lyches 
they piled a great barrow, to be a signal far and wide to seafaring 
men. And the Suffolk Archzological Society opened the barrow last 
year, and found a brachycephalic male skull and a dolichocephalic 
female skull, which they sent for identification to a distinguished 
anthropologist, and the weapons they put in the Ipswich Museum. 
And that was the end of Gwyn and Wulfgeat. 

But the kingdoms of the East English, the South Folk and the 
North Folk, ringed round by their mark of fen and river, long 
remained separate principalities. And within them there were many 
little colonies of half-independent clans, who met at the great moot 
at Thetford, Cnobbesbury, Dereham, or Dunwich, but had each their 
own moot in their own little ams as well. Many of the companions 
of Wulfgeat have thus left their names upon our modern maps,— 
€lfings at Alfington, Gislings at Gislingham, Bzbings at Babbingley, 
Czedings at Kedington, Heardings at Hardingham, Ofings at Oving- 
ton, and so forth. Altogether, in all East Anglia, there are now no 
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fewer than 153 village names of this clan type, each representing the 
original settlement of a distinct English family. Of these, Norfolk 
has 97, and Suffolk 56. This is much thicker than in any other part 
of Britain, even Kent having only 60, Hampshire 33, Surrey 18, 
Hertford 10, Cornwall 2,and Monmouth none. Such a result shows 
that Wulfgeat and his friends must have Teutonised East Anglia far 
more thoroughly than any other English colonists Teutonised their 
respective principalities. 

Each little clan settlement consisted of the farms belonging to 
the freemen of the clan, whether eorls or ceorls, with the clan village 
in their centre. Around every farmhouse clustered the huts of the 
Welsh serfs; and these must certainly have been pretty numerous, 
for, as Dr. Rolleston observes, skulls of the British dolichocephalic 
type are common to the present day among the East Anglian 
peasantry. As late as the days when the Danes ruled in East 
Anglia, they stipulated in their treaty with Aethelred that each party 
should refuse to harbour the Welshmen of the other. Isolated 
independent bodies of Welshmen even held out in the Fen country 
to a late date. But in the English pale of the North and South Folk, 
all the Welsh must quickly have been Anglicised, learning the English 
tongue of their lords, and almost forgetting before long that they had 
ever been anything but Englishmen. As to their Christianity, it is 
not probable that the faith had ever reached very far down amongst 
the mere corn-growing field slaves of Britain. At any rate, the 
superstitions of the English peasantry are still the essentially Keltic 
superstitions of Devonshire, Ireland, and the Scotch Highlands. 
Perhaps even the most desperate Teutonist amongst us has really 
more Keltic blood in his veins than he is at all willing to admit. 

Such, or somewhat such, I take it, was the way in which East 
Anglia was colonised by the English. And though this story of 
Wulfgeat is but a light-hearted fiction of the imagination, I do not 
feel by any means sure that there is not a good deal more truth in it, 
after all, than in the truculently dogmatic utterances of many eminent 
historians. Ancestor-worship is a very good thing in its way, perhaps, 
but I should like to worship somebody a little better than our English 
ancestors of the fifth century. 

GRANT ALLEN. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AT HOME. 


FEW recollections of Dickens—one of the most interesting ot 
men—will be received with welcome. I knew him very 
intimately, and saw a great deal of him : indeed, I may feel a sort 
of pride in saying that he had a particular friendship for me, and 
showed it in many substantial ways. 

Now, as he has been dead some eleven years, I will first try to recall 
what he was like. There never was a man so unlike a professional 
writer. A tall, wiry, energetic figure ; brisk in movement ; a head 
well set on; a face rather bronzed or sunburnt; keen, bright, 
searching eyes, and a mouth which was full of expression, though 
hidden behind a wiry moustache and grizzled beard. Thus the 
French painter’s remark that “he was more like one of the old 
Dutch admirals we see in the picture galleries, than a man of letters,” 
conveyed an admirably true idea to his friends. 

He had, indeed, much of the quiet resolute manner of command 
of a captain of aship. He strode along briskly as he walked; as 
he listened, his searching eye rested on you, and the delicate nerves 
in his face quivered, much as those in the delicately-formed nostrils 
of a dog do. There was a curl or two in his hair at each side which 
was characteristic ; and the jaunty way he wore his little morning 
hat, rather on one side, added to the effect. But when there was any- 
thing droll suggested, a delightful sparkle of lurking humour began to 
kindle and spread to his mouth, so that, even before he uttered any- 
thing, you felt that something irresistibly droll was at hand. No one 
ever told a story so drolly, and, what is not so common, relished 
another man’s story so heartily. A man of his great reputation and 
position might have chosen what company he pleased, and would 
have been welcome in the highest circles ; but he never was so happy 
as with one or two intimate friends who understood him, who were in 
good spirits or in good humour. He was always grateful, as it were, 
to hear a good thing. ' 

Gad’s Hill, on the Rochester road, has been often described. 
It is a snug old red-brick house—quaint, too—with a belfry in the 
roof; a little lawn in front ; a cosy porch ; bow windows. It was 
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old-fashioned and snug, and yet modern and modernised—as the 
great plate-glass windows set in the sound old brickwork seem to evi- 
dence. The country about was charming: spreading out pleasantly, 
well furnished, dotted here and there with little patches of red; 
other houses, as snug, upon hills or in dells. Nothing was more 
agreeable than a “run down” for a few days, or even from Saturday 
till Monday, arranged at “the office” in a hearty cheery style there 
was no resisting. Even here, his accurate, business-like mode would 
be shown ; the hour and train fixed, or a leaf torn from his little 
book and the memorandum written down for guidance. His day 
was mapped out ; there was haste, but no scramble. Then came the 
meeting at Charing Cross Station, he posting up in good time. It 
was pleasant to note the deep respect of the guards—much more 
than a conventional greeting to a familiar passenger of importance. 

I do not recall anything more delightful than one of these holi- 
days. There is something in the Kentish country—land of hop- 
poles and lanes—that in the summer time has the most pleasing 
associations. The basket carriage or car waiting at Higham ; the 
old village church ; the road to Gad’s Hill—all had a special charm. 
The Medway, Rochester, Chatham, all these opening out are ever 
associated with him. This tract of country always seems to be painted 
in two colours : warm brick, mellow red tiles or shingle roof, and 
a deep green, as rich and mellow ; add to this a third tint, the chill 
greys of the strangely bending river which attend you side by side 
almost all the way. 

Nearly opposite his gate was the old “ Falstaff Inn,” so often 
described. Here, in this charming circle, with the pleasant gardens 
and flowers, the little croquet-ground —a recent acquisition—each day 
went by like an hour—can I see him lying on the grass, enjoying its 
calm, or standing about in his resolute fashion and attitude. I recall 
one Sunday, sultry even at the early hours when I started off on a 
walk before breakfast. I fancy that I may quote a little description, 
written by myself, in his own journal : 


The scene is a charming bit of double colour, red brick and green sward on 
an English high road, or rather in these railway times green lane, with an old 
tree or two, and a belfry in the roof; and from this I start on a very bright 
Sunday morning, making for a semi-military, semi-nautical settlement some miles 
away. I have never seen the nauti-military settlement, and do not know the 
road, so the whole has a prospect of adventure. Adventure there was to be 
none ; but the reader will understand how pleasantly one turns back, for reasons 
unmeaning as compared with the incidents of other days, to little pictures of this 
sort. The green lane went up and down, became a high road, encountering 
with gigs and a stray waggon and a yellow van-—there was to be a race or a fair 
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somewhere on the Monday-—with a two-wheeled show-cart of meaner preten- 
sioas ; the proprietor of which walked by his vehicle in a Sunday cloak made out 
of the gaudy and dappled oilcloth which served on profane occasions as his 
roulette board. There was distinctly the blue and the red, and the less fortunate 
black, and the all lucky crown, most gorgeous in its yellow, displayed upon 
the proprietor’s back. 

Next, I met ‘‘ tidy ” women, very smart, and their lords in very roomy royal 
blue dress-coats and brass buttons, and those extra-short double-breasted waist- 
coats which honest but sorely tempted children of the soil always wear in 
melodramas. These were distinctly sof going to church ; and I could pardon 
them for turning aside to the rustic inn, to which you mounted by steps, which 
had two bow-windows with diamond panes and plenty of flowers, and a sign 
well on the road, and called the ‘‘ Jolly Waggoner.” If it were a little later, I 
should myself have liked to go up and make the acquaintance of the ‘‘ Jolly 
Waggoner” and his ale. After three or four miles, during which the sun was 
growing a little strong, and the dust perhaps rather acrimonious in its visits to 
the eyes, the great river and bridge came in sight. And there, while the spectator 
leaned on the bridge and looked in every direction, was a view that might 
sanctify any Sunday morning. A great full river, with that most satisfactory 
brimming fulness which recalled the Rhine, and a noble bridge of many arches, 
hill-shaped according to the older pattern, and whose piers seemed to stand 
firmly and confidently in the water and to defy any winter’s flood, as if they were 
great granite calves of legs belonging to a many-legged granite giant, who could 
stride up or down the river with ease. At the opposite side was the little old 
town, and the little old town’s ruined castle rising solemnly on the hill, and the 
little old town’s houses very much crowded, and forced down to the edge of the 
water. And then beyond the little old town was the nautico-military town, 
which climbed up a hill laid out in ancient ‘‘lines” and more ancient fosses ; 
and beyond the hill, down far below, the river had got in again and was wading 
under that Sunday’s sun, glittering and glistening very far below, with the dock- 
yards at its edge and the great shipbuilding sheds—monster coach-houses, but 
which now looked like tiny mousetraps. A charming view until modern man 
stepped in to spoil all, or rather the cruel, rapacious, and ubiquitous London, 
At’em and Dashover Railway, running amuck through the country, hurled a 
heavy iron trough across the pretty river, and side by side of the pretty bridge. 
As I looked at its raw lines with disgust, and at its endless rivets, and heard it 
reverberating and clanging with a passing train, I seemed to hear it say, like an 
ugly bully, ‘‘ I’ve as much right to be here as you. I can go beside you, if I like, 
or over you, or go anywhere I like !” 

Still pressing on, I entered the little old town, which is all a snake-shaped 
street, with old rusty inns, and old posting-yards, and a few old framed houses; their 
old bones and joints well looked to and kept as fresh as paint could keep them. 
I liked the way they projected over and covered the pathway, and I liked their 
gables still more. I went out into the road to have a good stare: to the amaze- 
ment of the family, who were reading their Bibles on a Sunday morning, and 
thought the profane stranger might be better employed. Everything looked as 
bright and clean as a Dutch town, even to the one policeman, who, having little 
to do, began an affable conversation. Taking another bend, the little old town 
showed me some genuine red brick houses with yellow stone corners and high 
French roofs—little Kensingtons, with a delightful old clock that hung out over 
the street in a mass of florid carving. Behind was a niche, and a flamboyant 
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statue of a naval officer in a wig and gauntlets, pointing, I 4xow, to the French— 
the brave old admiral Sir Cloudesley, in whose honour the red brick tenement 
had been reared. Farther on was a famous almshouse where Six Poor Travellers 
get their lodging and fourpences, and which looked snug and clean enough to 
make one wish to be a poor traveller; and farther on again was an unmistakeable 
edifice, in good repair, with a portico and pillars, and some little dwindled bills 
on the walls by which I was glad to see that the Theatre Royal was in play. 
Approaching and reading with interest—the commonest booth of a theatre has 
ever a fascination for me—(much to the disgust of a sour middle-aged lady with 
her husband and boy, who was making uncharitable Sabbatarian remarks), I 
find that Mr. GEORGE JENBY, the eminent character actor and vocalist, would 
‘* give two nights,” in this 
His NATIVE Town. 
He was to be assisted by 

Miss MARION JENBY, of the London Concerts ; by 

Miss SUSAN JENBY, of the London and Ealing Concerts; by 

Mr. WILLIAM JENBY, on ‘this occasion only,” who was of no 

concerts at all; and by 

THE INFANT MARIE JENBY. 

The programme was ‘‘rich and varied,” including Miss Marion Jenby in her 
great character song of the ‘‘Battle of the Alma,” subdivided into ‘‘ The 
Advance, Charge of the Heavy Brigade! Quick step, they run! Prodigies of 
valour! The Naval Brigade ; England’s Wooden Walls ;” the two latter headings 
I suspected to be specially introduced as adroit compliments to the dockyards. 
Wishing Jenby and his family all success, being really worked into sympathy by 
a quotation concerning ‘‘ coming home at last,” with which William Jenby ended 
his bill, 

As the hare whom hounds and horse pursue, 
Pants to the spot from which at first it flew ! 


Then I passed on, and began to meet soldiers. Then I heard sounds of an organ 
coming out of a pretty little building, and found my middle-aged lady, her 
husband and boy, peeping in at the door with disgust and alarm, For doing the 
same, I find this to be a chapel full of Irish soldiers, which having a stained-glass 
window looked very tranquil and cool and inviting of that Sundaymorning. But ifI 
were to tell all I saw on that pleasant Sunday morning, I should grow tedious— 
and so I stop here. 


He was particularly delighted with that quotation of the actor’s, 
likening himself to the “hare whom hounds and horse pursue.” 
Never, indeed, was there a more appreciative listener, or one that 
welcomed a story more cordially. Many a walk we took along those 
Kentish lanes, in sun and in snow. He once “showed” Rochester 
Castle to me—a subject he knew by heart, and most interesting it 
was to hear him on this subject, as well as on all Rochester and 
Chatham curiosities. 

Sometimes he held little festivals in a field attached to the house 
—a recent purchase, of which he was rather proud, and which he 
humorously styled “ his estate.” I recall a cricket match here—“ the 
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Higham Eleven” against some other competitors—which drew an 
attendance of villagers and others. He treated it with a grave 
solemnity that was amusing, and enjoyed the proceedings heartily. 
There was the “ umpire’s marquee” pitched, chairs arranged, flags 
flying. We even got up a sort of eager enthusiasm. Our host himself 
officiated as marker. I see him in his white jean coat and his grey 
hat set a little on one side, his double glasses on, going conscien- 
tiously through his work ; scoring down “ byes,” and “overs,” and 
runs ; at times cheering some indifferent “hit” with an encouraging 
“Well run! well run!” This he kept up the whole day. He was 
rather partial to it. There were plenty of cooling drinks on the 
ground, a cask of beer for the crowd, and some wonderful cup, for 
which he had some special receipt—as he had for everything else. 
I remembered this too seductive drink to my cost next morning, for 
the day was oppressively hot, and every one was athirst. 

One Christmas time, when he was preparing some new Readings, 
he devised a pleasant entertainment for his neighbours and guests 
in the shape of a sort of rehearsal or experiment with, I think, 
“ Barbox Brothers” and “ Mugby Junction.” The snow was very 
deep, and it was not the night for distant journeys, but all within “a 
measurable distance” assembled. His house was overflowing at the 
time, and numbers were billeted away with much ingenuity. Among 
them was Mr. Otway, then member for Chatham. Even the dinner 
tables had to develop into side tables, but all was jovial and merry. 
After dinner his desk was arranged, and he read ; but I fancy he was 
not so pleased with “ Barbox Brothers” as with his other public 
performances. After dinner we had small plays, one in which he 
exhibited singular cleverness, viz., that of guessing a subject fixed 
on when he was out of the room, in half-a-dozen questions. I have 
often seen this performed, but never in so masterly a style, for it is a 
test of character, and proves a power of getting at the essence of 
things. His selections of subjects to puzzle others when their turn 
came was characteristically ingenious. ‘The Lantern in a Railway 
Guard’s Hand ;” “ The Powder used in the Gunpowder Plot” (we 
got as far as “Guy Fawkes,” but no farther). He told that he 
piqued himself on a former occasion on a great triumph—the dis- 
covery of a regular poser : “The Boot on the off leg of a Postilion.” 

I have by me a little programme of another of these festivals. It 


runs thus :— 
45th Kentish Royal Volunteers. 
Annual Sports, September 28th. 
Ist Race. 
Scramble stakes. 300 yards, 1st Prize, Electro-plated Cup and stand. 
2nd Prize, a Cigar Case. 
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2nd Race. 
200 yards, Ist Prize, a Gold Pencil Case. 2nd Prize, a Penknife, 


3rd Race. 
80 yards, Three-legged Race. 1st Prize, a Handsome Walking Stitk. 
2nd Prize, Cigars. 


4th Race. 
A Quarter Mile (Walking). 1st Prize, ‘ Pickwick Papers,” by Charles Dickens, 
2nd Prize, a new Drill Book. 


These sports were held on “the estate.” He gave some of the 
prizes, and I think it was on this occasion that his friend Mr. 
Layard assisted heartily in keeping the course. 

One of the attractions of Gad’s Hill were the dogs. There were 
always three or four great dogs prancing about—Linda, one was 
named-—Great St. Bernard dogs and others. He appreciated dogs, and 
understood their ways and fine nature better than anyone, as we see 
from his writings. I recollect his sort of comic grief as he related 
his visit to the well-known monastery of St. Bernard—when, in 
answer to his eager inquiries as to the saving of life in the snow by 
the dogs, the good monks had informed him that, like many two- 
footed creatures, they enjoyed a reputation they scarcely deserved— 
and rather followed the monks than were followed by them. There 
was a little white fox-nosed Pomeranian, belonging to one of the young 
ladies, and which he had christened by the name of the landlady in 
“ Box and Cox,” Mrs. Bouncer, for, unlike all landladies, she had a 
disrelish for her lodgers. At one time I was offered a magnificent 
Spanish mastiff—one of those awe-inspiring buff-coloured creatures 
with a great coal-black snout we sometimes meet stalking with 
dignity through the street. This I made him a present of, and it 
was accordingly despatched to Gad’s Hill, and he was much 
pleased at the idea of receiving it. The animal spent the night 
at our house, signifying his presence occasionally by long melancholy 
baying. I had sundry misgivings, as these beasts are of a ferocious 
kind, and are or were used in their own country for the amiable 
occupation of hunting down escaped slaves. However, he liked him; 
and Sultan—such was his name—though affecting a surly reserve to 
everyone else, was sagacious enough to show great affection to the 
master of the house. Things went on very well for a time : when a 
favourite kitten, admitted to the drawing-room and much petted, one 
day unaccountably disappeared. Search was made, but it was never 
heard of again—and it was assumed it had been stolen by one of 
the tramps who were always passing the gate. No suspicion, how- 
ever, rested on the real culprit. The next incident shall be related 
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in his master’s own pleasant words, taken from a letter to myself :— 
“Sultan has grown amazingly, and is a sight. But he is so 
accursedly fierce to other dogs that I am obliged to take him out 
muzzled. Also he has an invincible repugnance to soldiers, which 
in a military district like Chatham is inconvenient. Such is his 
spirit, that with his muzzle tight on he dashed into the heart of a 
company in heavy marching order, and pulled down a private. 
Except under such provocation he is as gentle and docile with me 
as a dog can possibly be.” 

Later came another incident in Sultan’s career :— 

“Last night,” he says, “the gardener fired at some man in the 
garden upon whom he had come suddenly, and who kicked him in 
a dangerous manner. I immediately turned out, unloosed Sultan, 
and hunted the vagabond. We couldn’t get hold of him, but the 
intelligence of the dog, and the delighted confidence he imparted to 
me, as we tumbled cross country in the dark, were quite enchanting. 
Two policemen, appearing in the distance, and making a professional 
show of energy, had a narrow escape. Ashe was in the act of rushing 
at them, I was obliged to hold him round the neck with both arms, 
and call on the force to vanish in an inglorious manner. 

“A friend,” he wrote on another occasion, “has sent me from 
America a thoroughbred young black Newfoundland dog since you 
were here. Sultan (who hates him mortally), Linda, I, and three 
or four small dogs, with nature of canine parasites and toadies, make 
a show in the lanes and woods which I specially beseech you to 
come and see. We only want the ‘ renowned dog Cesar’ (alluding 
to a story of mine) to make us matchless.” 

He was making rapid way with his master. ‘“ I cannot thank you 
teo much,” he wrote again, “for Sultan. He is a noble fellow, has 
fallen into the ways of the family with a grace and dignity that denote 
the gentleman, and came down to the railway to welcome me home 
with a profound absence of interest in my individual opinion of him 
which captivated me completely. I am going home to-day to take 
him about the country and improve his acquaintance. You will 
find a perfect understanding between us, I hope, when you next 
come. (He has only swallowed Bouncer once and temporarily).” 

All this was friendly and encouraging ; but in the household, and 
among the neighbours, suspicion was rife. It was alarming to hear 
of his having broken loose muzzled, and coming home covered with 
blood. 

He went off one day to have a sort of prize-fight with a dog 
of his own size, weight, and age, residing at some distance off, of 
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whom he was jealous, and after a terrible battle left him almost for 
dead. Yet his master still clung to him. Indeed, no dog ever had 
such a charice, or was more tolerated. But at last it came to a fatal 
point beyond which toleration could not safely go. One day a scream 
was heard at the gate, and those who rushed out found that he had 
seizeda neighbour’s child by the leg. It was rescued justin time, though 
mangled. This was an outrage for which the country round exacts 
one satisfaction. The keeping of “a ferocious dog ” is not tolerated. 
Fortunately, the luckless dog did no serious mischief. But he 
little guessed that he had sealed his own doom. “ The child’s leg was 
sore and stiff, but it has not presented a single bad symptom, and 
she has very nearly recovered from her fright. Of course, after this 
warning, there could be no doubt that so fierce an animal should not 
be kept. Mr. Dickens of course immediately flogged him at the 
time. He knew as well as possible how guilty he was. He was 
muzzled and shut up for the night, and yesterday morning the 
gardener took him to the end of the meadow and shot him, and 
he was buried in the field. The poor dog dropped without a 
struggle or even a cry, 1 am happy to say—so the execution was 
performed as skilfully and mercifully as it could be done. The 
gardener took him as far away from the house as he could to kill 
him; still, we all heard the shot, and I can’t tell you how terrible 
it was. We all went to bed dreading it the night before, and I 
don’t think we any of us slept for an hour at a time during the 
night, from the dread and expectation of hearing the execution. We 
were all afraid the poor dog would give a howl which would be heard 
along way. Every way, I think the poor dog is better dead, for he 
had an unhappy life. We never dared to take him out without a 
muzzle since the time when he nearly killed our neighbour’s dog.” 
Such was the account of one of the family. But to the master 
himself there was something tragically dramatic in the affair. And 
he wrote of the event—an important one in the district—to myself 
and other friends : “ Your mention of the late Sultan touches me 
nearly. He was the finest dog I ever saw, and between me and him 
there was a perfect understanding. But, to adopt the popular phrase, 
it was so very confidential that ‘it went no further.’ He would fly 
at anybody else with the greatest enthusiasm for destruction. I have 
frequently seen him, muzzled, hold a great dog down with his chest 
and feet. He has broken loose (muzzled) and come home 
covered with blood, again and again. And yet he never disobeyed 
me, unless he had first laid hold of a dog. You heard of his going 
to execution, evidently supposing the procession to be a party 
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detached in pursuit of something to kill or eat? It was very affect- 
ing. Also of his bolting a blue-eyed kitten, and making me acquainted 
with the circumstance by his agonies of remorse (or indiges- 
tion).” 

And to his Swiss correspondent, Cerjat : “The big dog, ona 
day last autumn, having seized a little girl (sister to one of the 
servants), whom he knew and was bound to respect, was flogged by 
his master and then sentenced to be shot at seven next morning. 
He went out very cheerfully with the half-dozen men told off for the 
purpose, evidently thinking that they were going to be the death of 
somebody unknown. But observing in the procession an empty 
wheelbarrow and a double-barrelled gun, he became meditative, and 
fixed the bearer of the gun with his eyes. A stone deftly thrown 
across him by the village blackguard (chief mourner) caused him to 
look round for an instant, and he then fell down dead, shot through 
the heart.” 

Such was the fate of Sultan. 

The Guild of Literature and Art brings back another day spent 
with him in the greatest enjoyment ; so charming and enjoyable 
in all its incidents, it seemed like some school-holiday in the 
country. Weather, scenery, company, good spirits, everything 
combined to set off the little junketing. We started betimes 
from Gad’s Hill, coming up through that ever-inviting Kentish 
country which looks more inviting of a June morning: then, after 
an hour or so in town, repaired to the Great Northern Railway, 
where a large crowd of visitors assembled. Stevenage, our destina- 
tion, lay in the district of which Charles Lamb talked so fondly, and 
where he placed “ Mackery End,” in the green lanes of pleasant 
Hertfordshire, and green, rich enough it looked of this holiday. 
As we drew up at the station, there was the bustle of improvised 
vehicles, as usual insufficient ; all that was handy or available in the 
way of transport being laid under contribution. The Lord of 
Knebworth, on whose demesne we were, had sent his carriage for his 
friend and his party. Away we speed through those green lanes, the 
stately country and its ancient trees stretching out beyond, a spectacle 
to delight the author of “ Rookwood,” who I believe was present. The 
first duty of the day was to repair to the “College” itself ; a pretty 
little row of red-brick houses, with a colonnade, with tiny cheerful 
rooms into which everyone insists on pushing his or her way, as if 
determined to inspect conscientiously and report under affidavit. Pre- 
sently we were in the halls of the old mansion, received by the host, 
whom I had then met for the first time. I see the picturesque scene 
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as we drive up, the long antique front of the house as background, 
like a scene in a play, while the steps and broad space in front of the 
entrance were crowded with a festive gaily-dressed throng, in the 
centre of which, leaning on his stick, stood the host, who advanced 
to greet his famous guest. That meeting would have made a picture. 
Yet it would be difficult to meet him under more interesting circum- 
stances—the host of the day in his own ancient castle, and 
surrounded by what one of the penny papers, in a generous and 
alliterative enthusiasm, called “all the leaders of literature,” an 
expression that amused some of the “leaders” themselves hugely. 
He was a strangely interesting man, with his dreamy manner and 
low voice and curious eyes, and the tranquil yet effective way in 
which he acquitted himself showed what quiet force and dignity 
there was in him. I always admired the genuine interest he took in 
the craft of letters, having always that delight in the old profession 
which never leaves a man. He read everything that came out, and 
with enjoyment. 

“T want to tell you,” he wrote to his friend, of a story of my own 
which he was good enough to appreciate, “that I greatly admire 

’s * The .’ It strikes me to be a really great novel, which 

is a very rare thing. There are bits about Mrs. which show 
wholesale knowledge of the human heart, and the plot seems hitherto 
deeply planned and well carried out. It is impossible for any writer 
who comes after you to escape some obligations to you, and this 
is shown in the character of . But I like the work altogether, 
and it is original. I am the more surprised at its merit, because 
I had read some other work by the same reputed writer, and had 
not been much struck by it. It is a better work than ‘ Felix Holt.’” 

This was flattering encouragement ; but it is really a proof of the 
hearty eagerness with which this interesting man followed the common 
course of the publications of the day ; not accepting merely the official 
recognised productions, but examining for himself on the chance of 
finding what would be entertaining and have merit. Ina letter to 
myself, he explained that he had been “‘ exceedingly struck by the 
great depth of power in all the earlier portions ; but with the later 
numbers I am not quite so well pleased or satisfied; and I believe 
the reason to be, not in any fault of mere construction, but because 
towards the close the antagonistic or disagreeable element over- 
powered the sympathetic or agreeable. I do not know whether you 
quite understand what I mean.” I shall not say more distinctly 
whose the story was, but return to Knebworth. 

The numbers gathered there were extraordinary, and of all depart- 
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ments. There were actors, like Webster and Buckstone, dramatists, 
novelists, “ pressmen,” &c. A plain, white-haired “Ephraim Jen- 
kinson ” was the venerable Charles Knight; while near him was to be 
seen Peter Cunningham—two persons whom it was impossible not to 
regard with deep interest and respect, and to whom “ Old London” 
owes so much. Inquiries being in a short time made for “ Peter,” it 
was found that he had disappeared ; and I read the roguish delight 
of our chief as he expatiated on the characteristic cause of the 
absence. The “heat of the day,” and the ceremonial character of 
the proceedings, induced a tediousness and a dryness—— Pre- 
sently we were in the quaint and antique gardens, where a band was 
performing, and where soon our host had organised quadrilles and 
waltzes, sultry as it was. And I recall my own z#s-d-vis in the former 
of these measures—a pleasant Cabinet Minister, who footed it merrily, 
with many a jest, though he has since become very serious, and cast 
off that “old man.” The day sped on thus a/ fresco. In the after- 
noon we repaired to the great hall, where a banquet, or “ collation, ” 
was set out. In due course our host made his speech, graceful and 
cultured, as everything that came from his hand was. Then rose the 
bright, keen, brilliant figure, as if on his main deck with the breeze, 
and offering a curious contrast to the Moslem-like tranquillity of the 
person who preceded him ; and with singular dramatic and incisive 
tones, he spoke : 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—It was said by a very sagacious person, whose 
authority I am sure my friend of many years will not impugn, seeing that he was 
named Augustus Tomlinson, the kind friend and philosopher of Paul Clifford— 
it was said by that remarkable man, ‘‘ Life is short, and why should speeches be 
long?” An aphorism so sensible under all circumstances, and particularly in 
the circumstances in which we are placed, with this delicious weather and such 
charming gardens near us, I shall practically adopt on the present occasion; and 
the rather so because the speech of my friend was exhaustive of the subject, as 
his speeches always are, though not in the least exhaustive of his audience. . . . 

Now, I am sure I shall be giving utterance to the feelings of my brothers and 
sisters in literature in proposing ‘‘ Health, long life, and prosperity to our dis- 
tinguished host.” Ladies and gentlemen, you know very well that when the 
health, life, and beauty now overflowing these halls shall have fled, crowds of 
people will come to see the place where he lived and wrote. Setting aside the 
orator and statesman —for happily we know no party here but this agreeable 
party—setting aside all this, you know very well that this is the home of a very 
great man whose connection with Hertfordshire every other county in England 
will envy for many long years to come. You know that when this hall is dullest 
and emptiest you can make it when you please brightest and fullest by peopling 
it with the creations of his brilliant fancy. Let us all wish together that they may 
be many more—for the more they are the better it will be, and, as he always 
excels himself, the better they will be. I ask you to listen to their praise, and 
not to mine, and to let them, not me, propose his health, 
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It is impossible to describe the effect of those well-chosen words, 
delivered with every grace that fitted the scene, the gala dresses, the 
sunlight through the stained glass, and the cheerful board. I know 
I found myself, with many others, shouting at its close with en- 
raptured delight. The day stole by too fast, for now it was evening ; 
we had to depart. Our host seemed to retire and fade out, as it 
were ; and as I wandered from room to room I fancy I would 
come on him, seated at a little table, in his somewhat fantastic dress 
a /a D’Orsay, looking at some mystic volume, or languidly showing it. 
However, at last we drove away in the slow-setting sunlight. Near 
the station a new inn or “public” had been opened, named, in 
compliment to the guest, “Our Mutuat FRIEND ;” on approaching 
which in our stately equipage, we noted that the green benches, set 
outside for the comfort of the traveller, were full to overflowing. As 
we swept by all rose, and, with uplifted goblets, gave stentorian 
cheers. The favourite twinkle of enjoyment came into his eyes at 
this compliment, and a mixed or compound expression of amusement, 
restraint, and gravity passed over his face. ‘‘ My literary brethren,” 
he said, “offering homage to genius.” The light refreshment of 
the collation had been found tedious; claret-cup was not in their 
way ; there were no seats. After all, who but must confess “he still 
has found his warmest welcome at an inn”! And so our “ brethren” 
had sensibly adjourned to the “‘ Mutual Friend.” I often “ rallied” 
him on this testimonial. Somewhere about ten o’clock at night we 
were all at the rooms of the office—a convenient, pleasant pied-d-terre 
for such transitory passage—when, according to his hospitable 
thought, we must have a short and hurried but satisfactory supper 
before going down to “Gad’s,” some time about eleven o’clock. 
“Just a morsel,” he said ; which took the shape of a noble tongue 
from “ Fortnum’s,” and a lobster salad, and a bottle of the sparkling. 
He himself seemed to invest such delicacies with an extra flavour and 
sparkle. A few phrases from him, and you thought of wassail and 
the feasting at Dingley Dell. Though, apart from this, everything 
he set down or ordered was really choice, and marked by his own 
good taste and judgment. If it was a cigar, it was out of a parcel 
the present of an American captain, or some one competent to buy. 
If it were cognac or whisky, it was from one best competent to 
know such things. And yet, no one was more really moderate in 
such matters ; his performance did not correspond to his anticipatory 
gusto. He liked talking in a cosy way of such things. 

At last we got to Charing Cross Station, hence to Gravesend 
about midnight, where his Irish jaunting-car was waiting, which he 
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drove himself; and so, in the midnight air, we rolled along these 
Kentish green lanes, and after a short, swift run, reached “ home.” 
The work of that day seemsa dream ; and dream it is in one sad 
sense. ‘Though not so long since, how many figures are wanting to 
the group! Host, and the great guest; many, many of the “ leaders of 
literature,” real and sham, who assisted ; John Forster, who was 
deputed to receive guests and organise the whole; C. Knight, “ Peter” 
Cunningham, who disappeared ; Halliday, &c. ‘The said houses, so 
sportively inaugurated, I believe never sheltered a tenant, and have 
since been sold to private persons. 

His house was on the line between London and Paris, and he 
could be in France, a country of which he was very fond, almost in 
a couple of hours. The dreadful, well-remembered Staplehurst 
accident, which occurred on his return from one of these favourite 
expeditions, had, as is well known, a serious effect on his system ; 
’ but he had another narrow escape some years later which has never 
been noted. After giving his Readings in Belfast, he started for 
Dublin by the mid-day limited mail, the party consisting of himself, 
his agent, his sister-in-law, and myself. As we were walking up and 
down the platform, I remember the station-master coming to make 
a request on the part of a local functionary that he would be 
allowed to share the compartment, “for the pleasure of enjoying 
Mr. Dickens’s society.” This, however, was politely declined, simply 
from the awkwardness and constraint which such a companionship 
would involve. The train consisted but of three or four carriages, 
with a coupé next the engine which was kept for the great. author 
and his party. It was somewhere beyond Portadown, I think, that 
there came a crash or bang on the top of the carriage, which was 
followed by a grinding of the wheels and violent exertion and 
excitement on the part of the engine-driver and his mates, who 
suddenly brought the train to a stop. Everyone got out and gathered 
round the engine, when it appeared that the tire of the great driving- 
wheel had flown in huge fragments, one of which, a couple of feet 
long, had struck the top of our carriage, en face, just over the glass. 
A little lower, and it would have been in among us, and must cer- 
tainly have struck dead a couple of the party. By another provi- 
dential interference, the prompt action of the driver had brought all 
to a halt before the train could get off the rails, though I think the 
engine did. It was acurious scene, at that lonely part of the road, 
the dozen or so passengers standing round the engine, wrecked, the 
broken fragments jammed into the works or scattered about. A 
guard went on behind with a flag, to stop an expected train coming 
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in the other direction. We waited nearly half an hour, when it 
arrived and drew up. The engine was taken off, and took us on. I 
have often thought since of the horrible and unusual form of death 
by “railway accident” from which we certainly had escaped. 

On another occasion I found myself at Gad’s Hill, with the late 
excellent, worthy George Moore—a simple, earnest man, whose 
simplicity was, I know, welcome to the host. I recollect telling 
this gentleman a piece of news about some friend in a distant part of 
the kingdom, which gave him an agreeable surprise, on which our 
host shook his head significantly. ‘There again,” he said, “what I 
always say: the world is so much narrower. and smaller than is 
believed.” This was a favourite theory of his: that people were 
more nearly and curiously connected than is supposed. He had 
many of these little theories, illustrated, not by any means solemnly, 
but with a sort of bright and smiling mystery, and, indeed, 
they added a charm to his conversation :—to wit, his account of 
“averages,” such as that a particular number of people must be 
killed on the railways within the year. Once he told me that I had 
been seen walking by the office,and that I had looked at him fixedly, 
walked on, and disappeared, at the time being at the other end of the 
kingdom. He was fond of the mysterious in a small way, and had 
generally a store of something curious in this direction. 


The following are some extracts from his ever pleasing letters :— 


W. is ordered away for rest and change. The Paris paper is welcome, and 
‘** Theodore of Corsica ” shall receive unbounded hospitality in these halls. I am 
ready for him as soon as he likes. . . . Regarding the Readings, thus the case 
stands, I mean to take farewell of this great occupation in the ending winter and 
spring. I shall not fail to claim your promise to join the pilgrimage. D——- 
begs me to tell you that he is full of joyful anticipations. He has been utterly 
hardened by his American bullying, and has none but private feelings left. Many 
thanks for your kind welcome home. Always cordially yours 

I shall be delighted to see you at Gad’s Hill, and hope you will bring a bag 
with you. [He then added that they were but a small party, for one of the 
family had been decoyed away to for the election week—in the Conservative 
interest !] Think of my feelings as a Radical parent. He [the person in question] 
was at that moment helping to receive (and deceive) the voters—which is very 
awful. . . . . But in the week after this next we shall be in great croquet 
force, so I shall then hope to persuade you to come back for a few days, and we 
will try to make you some amends for a dull Sunday. Turn it over in your mind, 
and try to manage it... .. 

I ought to have written to you days and days ago to thank you for your 
charming book ; to tell you with what interest and pleasure I read it as soon as 
it came here, and to add that, honestly affected (far more so than your modesty 
will readily believe) by your intimate knowledge of those touches of mine con- 
cerning childhood, it has become a matter of real feeling with me, and I 
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postponed its expression because I couldn’t satisfactorily get it out of myself, and 
at last I came to the conclusion it must be leftin. .... 

is in print, and I like him very much. But I do not understand how 
long you propose to make him, How tall is he to grow? With how many parts 
is he to expand? Enlighten me, there's a dear fellow, and I will presently 


I am glad you like the Children, and am particularly glad that you like the 
Pirate. I remember very well when I had a general idea of occupying that place 
in history—at the same age. But I loved more desperately than Boldheart. 
Enclosed is the American story. 

(This was in reference to an audience that had been strangely and 
ignorantly cold.) 

It was very considerate and thoughtful in you to write to me, and I have 
been much gratified by your note. It is extraordinarily difficult to understand 
(from the point of action) an audience that does not express itself, and I certainly 
mistook mine on Wednesday night. When the murder was done in London 
the people were frozen while it went on, but came to life when it was over and 
rose to boiling point. I have now told D—— that henceforth it must be set apart 
from all our other effects, and judged by no other ‘* Reading” standard. ... . 

Meantime—and till you come here for a few days—please consider that the 
dreadful epithet and description are not withdrawn, but cleave to you 
I hope you haven’t forgotten what the Honourable Charles Townshend vowed-—— 
** She was beautiful.” 

I hope that —— has wrought miracles in the way of diabolically direct and 
persistent decision on the part of an eminent literary personage. It will be the 
crowning triumph and glory of the great institution 

As to wills and will-making, I think the —— case altogether too grimly 
dismal and too recent for revival with the B family. I will have nothing to 
do in possession, remainder, or expectancy. 

One of the pleasantest of his suggestions was a proposal to go 
with him on one of his reading tours. I was only able to carry out this 
plan partially, as other matters interrupted the plan, but I know how 
much I lost. I hear him now expatiating, laying out the attractions 
and enjoyments, as though such seductions were not needed. 
He spoke of a saloon-carriage which had been promised him to 
make the journey from London to Edinburgh—which would be 
victualled with baskets of dainties @ 4a Fortnum & Mason. | Arrived 
at Edinburgh, there were introductions and friends and sights ga/ore 
held out. This part of the programme had to be set aside, as far as I 
was concerned, by some business matters, but I was enabled to go 
with him in another direction, and a most enjoyable time it was. 
There was with us the energetic and useful Dolby, ever on the 
qui vive where business was concerned. Our destination was a great 
northern manufacturing town. The incidents, apart from the interest 
of his companionship, were most novel and entertaining, and re- 
minded one of his own stories. The curiosity at the hotel, the awk- 
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ward attempts at accidental meeting on the stairs and lobby with a 
view of having a good look ; the general stare from the less delicate- 
minded ; the little attentions and offerings going-on, incessantly 
imparted something dramatic. 

It must, however, have been a weary business, tedious and mono- 
tonous for such a man ; yet the most delightful thing to note was that 
he was ever buoyant, full of spirits and animation. He never flagged. 
Few could conceive what a delightful and dramatic story-teller he 
was, calling up a situation before you by a few touches of a highly 
dramatic kind, the eyes twinkling and sparkling ; the cheeks, the 
mouth, wreathed over and over again in jocund smiles. Nor was he a 
mimic in the common sense, but carried away by a sort of intense 
expression which lighted all up. It was this which gave such a 
dramatic force to any story that he told. In the railway I recall his 
filling more than an hour with some sketches of “Old Rogers,” 
the poet, and of his mode of telling a story. Those who attended the 
Readings will recall Justice Stareleigh : the strangely obtuse and owl- 
like expression, and the slow, husky croak with which the words 
were projected : this was borrowed from the “ Poet of Memory,” 
and many were the stories he told in his manner. The old man 
would relate his cut-and-dried “tales,” always in the same fashion, 
and “¢o on,” like a wheezy musical-box, on the smallest invitation 
Sometimes he would go and dine with him, and he described the 
scene as piteously grotesque, a faithful man-servant cheerily sug- 
gesting the old stories which they knew by heart. Thus: “Tell Mr. 
Dickens, sir, the story of the Hon. Charles Townshend and the 
beautiful Miss Curzon.” The old poet would start in a slow, almost 
Gregorian tone, and in curious old-fashioned phrase : “The Hon— 
our—able Charles Townshend ”"—(this name will serve as well as 
another)—“ became enamoured of Miss Curzon. She was beeyew- 
tiful. He bribed her maid to conceal him in her chamber, and when 
she arrived to dress for a ball, emerged from his hidingplace. She 
looked at him fixedly, then said, ‘Why don’t you begin?’ She took 
him for the ’airdresser.” This in this place has not much effect, but 
with the face that was supplied, twisted strangely, and the mournful 
unchanging voice, it became a histrionic feat of a high order. 

One day, from breakfast until almost past the afternoon, was spent 
at the table—when he was in extraordinary spirits and full of enjoy- 
ment, and told stories and drew fanciful sketches of droll far-fetched 
situations, which he played with and touched and heightened in the 
most farcical style. 

In nothing was he more delightful, or “in his element,” as it is 
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called, than in talking of all matters connected with the stage. He 
delighted in the very scent of the stage, and welcomed any bits of 
news, or gossip connected with it. It was enjoyable to watch his 
keen interest even in the obscurest histrionic elements. On this little 
expedition, as there was a free evening, it was understood, almost 
as of course, that we should visit the little local theatre, where he sat 
out very patiently some rather crude and ancient melodrama. Next 
morning at breakfast he was in possession of all local histrionic infor- 
mation; how the manager’s wife engrossed all the leading characters 
for herself, and would let no one have any of the “fat,” which was 
true almost literally ; the manager a patient being. These things were 
pleasantly retailed and set off in his own lively way over the tea and 
coffee—and these things to hear one did seriously incline—for those 
who like the stage can never dismiss this sort of interest and reverence, 
and the sight of the meanest country theatre always raises curiosity 
and respect. In this view he enjoyed allusions and stories connected 
with the melodramas of old times, and had some good ones to 
relate: as of the actor of Rochester Theatre who forgot his part 
and could not attract or hear the prompter. At last, in desperation, 
he said to his comrade with deep “no-meaning” : “ J will return 
anon!” and then went off to consult his book. Another of his 
stories was connected with the “ Castle Spectre,” where an actor had 
taken the part of the imprisoned Earl on an emergency. He was told 
to say anything expressive of his condition and sufferings—fifteen 
years’ imprisonment, &c. “ For fifteen years have I been imprisoned 
here,” (hoarse prompting, “starved!”), “and during she whole of 
that period not a morsel of food has passed my lips!” I recall his 
delight when “The Miller and his Men” was announced at Drury 
Lane. We were to have a regular night’s enjoyment of this old 
fossil, the first words of which he used to quote, “more sacks for 
the mill.” A Box was secured, and we went; but here again there was 
disappointment, It was not absurd, as we had hoped ; it was simply 
tedious, there was nothing to laugh at. We came away looking a 
little ruefully at each other, and a more dramatically expressive face 
than his it would be hard to conceive, especially for those neutral 
or compounded expressions, half sly, half serious. A merrier man 
within the limits of becoming mirth,” &c. 

One day he was not very well, and said he would lie on his sofa 
at the hotel and nurse himself. Asa great treat he had sent for a 
copy of “The Bride of Lammermoor,” a work, he said, he had not 
read for a vast number of years, and of which he had almost 
forgotten the details. It would be a rare treat, therefore. It was 
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amazing to find at the close of that long day how he had been 
désillusionné, and it was pleasant and instructive to hear his criticism, 
The strength of the story was there, but, he said, the clumsy shifts 
and inartistic treatment of the machinery! Many have felt the same 
feeling on returning to some old favourite. And there can be no 
doubt that much of the Waverley Novels would fall under the 
slang definition of “‘ padding.” A favourite book of his, and one which 
he almost delighted in, was “Tom Cringle’s Log,” and, I think, 
“Two Years before the Mast,”—these having the true briny 
element. Another. work he relished was “ Little Pedlington,” 
whose author he knew well, and assisted charitably. There is a 
breadth of humour akin to that in “ Pickwick.” “Little Pedlington” 
is a work too good and fine in its humour for the present generation, 
and indeed worthy of the “old masters.” It was spoiled by clumsy 
additions and unnecessary episodes dragged in anyhow and every- 
how : but the humours are after the best old style. I always, however, 
set the author down as belonging to an era at the beginning of 
the century ; and, indeed, the fact that Liston “ created” Paul Pry 
showed that he was remote enough. Once talking in a railway 
carriage on this subject, he joined in the praises of this novel, saying 
he was always particularly delighted with the parody of “ The Guide 
Book "—amazing me by telling me he had just been to see the 
author. It was hard to believe that he was actually alive, though in 
a sadly decayed state of body, mind, and condition. He then, with 
that singular power which he possessed, brought him, as it were, by 
afew touches up. This, however, was not mimicry—it was an 
intellectual operation—he gave the air and tone of the person. He 
went to see him regularly. 

Looking back to the incidents of my knowledge of him, there is 
nothing, as I have so often said, but what is pleasant and agreeable 
to think of. He was ever ready, not so much with a jest or joke, 
as with a sympathetic good humour so much more welcome. On 
being married and going abroad, we had found cash flying with 
alarming rapidity, and from Folkestone I had written to him to ask 
him to come to our aid with whatever was standing to my credit 
in his books. From him came at once : 


I enclose a cheque. ‘‘ The little victims play”—with ready money—always 


under those circumstances, I am told! Ever your Venerable Sage, 
Cc. D. 


I remember, too, a great and important event on the inauguration 

of housekeeping ; his coming with his sister-in-law to dine—to a 

special dinner of inauguration ; a nervous business. He was never so 
PP2 
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cheerful and good-humoured as at this experiment ; and there were 
many things about it that must have suggested David Copperfield’s 
attempt. Thus, in the middle of the banquet, a strange splashing 
sound seemed to come from the hall, or rather from the roof down 
to the hall. The “new servant” had forgotten to turn off the water- 
cock at the top of the house, and the stream, soon overcharging and 
overflowing the tank, made its way on to the landing, thence came 
gushing downwards as a shower-bath. The distress of this con- 
tretemps may be conceived, as it was assumed that ‘‘all the pipes had 
burst!” But he soon made all pleasant. He entered into all these 
little incidents, and long since I had found that what pleased myself 
pleased him. I can safely say, that no one of all my acquaintance so 
heartily enjoyed a story or adventure. As, when looking for a house, 
I was directed to one in Wilton Crescent, and shown up, only to find a 
lady on the hearth-rug with a child and nurse, who almost glared at 
the intruder. “ Your business, sir?” It was explained. She, turning 
to her dependant: “ Zhis 7s more of Mr. ’s work: sir, the house 
is not to be let,” &c. There was here, he said, a whole drama, and 
he asked me to “work it into a paper.” I recollect one story he 
was genuinely delighted with ; the debate over the inscription for 
a monument to a Dublin physician, to be erected in a cemetery, 
and some one suggesting that one in St. Paul’s to Wren: “Si 
monumentum requiris, circumspice /” 

I have now on my shelves a complete set of his works, in, I 
think, thirty volumes, which came to me in a curious and pleasant 
way. I had prepared a series of papers on some popular subject, 
the execution of which was not what he intended, though they were 
duly printed and filled a large space. In the next settlement a very 
handsome sum was set down-for this, which I firmly declined to 
accept. When this resolution was not to be shaken, his delicate 
mind hit on what he knew would be most acceptable. I have also a 
fine copy of his “ Copperfield,” bound, according to his directions, in 
mazarine blue. Finally, on the desk before me, is his well-wom 
paper-knife, sprinkled with blue ink, and his paper-weight—some of 
those articles which he directed by his will to be distributed among 
a few friends. A pleasant duty was that of making a collection of 
engravings of him ; they are numerous, characteristic, and interesting, 
and were given to me by his and my own valued friend, Miss Hogarth, 
his sister and executrix. My collection I believe to be unique : 
including the clever D’Orsay drawing (1841); the one by Miss 
Gillies; the finely-engraved one by Graves after Maclise ; that after 
Leslie ; the etching by Phiz ; and an etching after Cruikshank. 
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During what was to prove the last season of his life, he had taken 
a house in town, at the Marble Arch—a house which belonged to Mr. 
Milner Gibson. Here he found opportunity to be most hospitable, 
as he ever was, and gave dinner-parties and a concert. At one of 
those dinner-parties I found myself next to Sir Edwin Landseer; 
then, like his host, almost close on his term. The house had been, 
it is well known, associated with Mr. Home’s feats, and an: amusing 
discussion arose between the host and the painter, who had 
witnessed some of them. Nay, it was affirmed that on the drawing- 
room ceiling there was still to be seen the medium’s signature in 
pencil written while he was aloft floating in the air. Sir Edwin was 
an agreeable neighbour. Not very long before he had gone to an 
artist, of whom I knew something, and who also painted animals. 
Noticing the lumps of paint, “scrapings” of the palette, on a piece 
of board, he took it up, and carelessly, but with infinite art, worked 
it all into a spirited dog’s head. But the concert was a more ambitious 
effort, and a very interesting event indeed it was to see his rooms 
filled with a mixture of the town elements—artistic, literary, and 
fashionable. His friend Joachim came to play for him, with 
various singers of eminence, gratified to give him that proof of their 
regard. There were Santley, Hall¢, Cummings, and the Glee Union. 
So the music was admirable. He himself. was in good spirits, 
though not looking well; but was genial, doing his host-duties 
everywhere with animation, taking ladies up and down to supper. I 
am looking now at a little cosaque, which I saw him merrily 
“ exploding” at the supper-table, holding it out to a lady, who care- 
fully treasured it. Almost that day two months he was gone for ever. 

Indeed, at this time he knew not what was on him. And yet, as 
was indeed to be expected with a man of his position, he was 
harassed with invitations to dinners and parties. 


I have delayed [he wrote, two days after his own party], answering your kind 
note on the chance of discovering some loophole in my engagements for to-night. 
But I am sorry to say that I have got into a complicated state of engagements. 
This almost always happens in the last month of my term of stay in town, but 
this year it is worse than ever. Pray accept a dismal absentee’s best wishes for 
a great success to-night, and give —— my kindest regards. To crown my dis- 
tresses, I write with a steel pen (which I can never use), closely hemmed in on 
each side [he was writing from a club] by a talkative person of disagreeable 
Opinions. 


Every letter he thus contrived to make pleasant by some little stroke 


or picture in his own manner. Within a few days he had written in 
his favourite country place: 
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I have been obliged to fly for a time from the dinings and other engagements 
of this London season, and to take refuge here to get myself into my usual 
gymnastic condition, where I am looking forward to the pleasure of welcoming 
you and —— to this prettycountry. I have been subject for a few years past to a 
neuralgic attack in the foot, originating in overwalking in deep snow, and revived 
bya hard winter in America. For the last three weeks it has made me dead- 
lame, and it now obliges me to beg absolution from all the social engagements I 
had made. Deprivation of my usual walks is a very serious matter to me, as 
I cannot work unless I have my constant exercise. Your kind note, therefore, 
finds me helpless and moody, but virtuously virtuous, I shall hope to be vicious 
again soon, and to report myself to you as a good example of dissipation and free 
living, until when and always, yours, &c. 


On the second of June, just before this letter was written, Mr. 

Freake’s pretty theatre in Cromwell Road was filled to overflowing 
by a large and fashionable company to witness a dramatic perform- 
ance in which his daughter, Miss Dickens, and Mrs. Charles Collins 
took part. The pieces were got up with extraordinary pains—the 
first being a French one, “ The Prima Donna,” with a blind girl as 
heroine. The scenery was arranged and designed by Mr. Millais. 
The acting of the two ladies was exceedingly touching and clever— 
as_ was indeed to be expected with so skilled and painstaking an 
instructor, who had taken enormous pains. He was behind the 
scenes the whole time, but no one saw him ; and he got home as 
speedily as he could, and away to the country to the soft restoring 
breezes of his loved Kentish home. That night of the play was 
Thursday, On the following Thursday he was seized with the last 
fatal attack. 
_ The last time I saw him was some three or four weeks before his 
death, at the Wellington Street office. I see now the spare, almost 
feminine shoulders (this always recurred to me), in which there was 
much expression—the line was so delicate and nervous. But he 
was a little depressed. I had come about some amateur plays to 
which I wanted him to come, and he spoke of the innumerable 
invitations which were being showered on him, That was my last 
glimpse of my true and genial friend. 

Still, I shall not forget his kindly hearty look, as he seemed to 
say, “this does not apply to you.” He had to dine somewhere, 
“but I'll come in to you afterwards if I can.” He then spoke cheer- 
fully of various things, and of his friend Regnier the actor ; how he 
had seen him play in the “ Vieux Gargon,” but how he had'got too old 
for the stage; “in fact,” he added, with his old merry twinkle, “ he is 
a wieux garcon himself!” The last thing was to take me into 
another room, to show me one of the huge yellow placards— 
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announcing one of my new stories, hung up against the wall, which he 
thought would please me. 

On June 14, 1870, one of the most fiercely hot days of that 
summer, I walked into the cool and shaded aisles of Westminster. 
On that morning had been his funeral, and many were going in too 
for the same purpose. At the end of the transept some forms had 
been brought together to make a fence round the opening in 
the pavement, and covered with a black drapery. Down below, 
and not very far down, lay the oak coffin—handsome, solid, and 
panelled ; while in bright bold characters the familiar cheery name 
“CHarRLes Dickens” looked up with a sort of hint of the brighter 
face below. There was a wreath of white roses at his feet, ferns at 
his head, rows of white and red roses down the side. It was a 
pleasing and gracious thing; to leave all this visible—and this, I 
believe, was done for some days. 
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IN SOME BYEWAYS OF DEVELOPMENT. 


Part II. 


URNING now to the Vertebrate animals, we may find in the class 

of frogs and newts (Amphibia) material for illustrating some of 

the most important phases in normal development, and in altered life- 
histories as well. The life history of a frog has already been alluded 
to in previous papers in connection with the evolution of lungs. It 
is needful, however, again briefly to refer to this life history as a 
starting-point for the due understanding of other and allied cases of 
development. The frog begins its existence as a tadpole (Fig. 24), 
breathing first by external and then by internal gills, and possessing a 
two-chambered heart, resembling that of the fish. Sooner or later 
the hind limbs begin to appear, then the fore limbs are developed, 
and the frog’s lungs likewise begin to make their appearance. At 
this stage the animal resembles its tailed neighbours, the Proteus and 
Axolotl (Fig. 25'), which are tailed, and which breathe throughout 
life by both gills and lungs. Later on, the gills disappear entirely ; the 
tail becomes rudiment- 
ary; and the frog, leav- 
ing the water, becomes 
the terrestrial lung- 
breather with which 
we are so familiar. 
To repeat Huxley’s 
words in reference to 
the case for develop- 
ment as a guide to the 
history of the race: 
“Tf all living beings 
Fic. 25. AXOLOTL, SHOWING THE EXTERNAL GILLS. have come into exist- 
ence by the gradual modification, through a long series of genera- 
tions, of a primordial living matter, the phenomena of embryonic 
development ought to be explicable as particular cases of the 
general law of hereditary transmission. On this view a tadpole is 
first a fish, and then a tailed amphibian, provided with both gills 

’ For Figs. 1 to 24, see Part I. of this article, in the October number. 
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and lungs, before it becomes a frog, because the frog was the last 
form in a series of modifications whereby some ancient fish 
became an urodele (or tailed) amphibian, and the urodele amphibian 
became an anurous (or tailless) amphibian. In fact, the develop- 
ment of the embryo is a recapitulation of the ancestral history of the 
species.” That there are “ancient fishes,” still represented by living 
species, which may have served as the starting point of the frog-race, is 
matter of zoological fact. These fishes have already been referred to 
in a former paper, and are known as the Zepidosiren and Ceratodus 
of naturalists. It therefore requires no stretch of the imagination, 
but the exercise of sober reason, to note, firstly, that as all the 
amphibian class—frogs, toads, newts (Fig. 26), and their less familiar 
neighbours—tailed and tailless, together begin life as tadpoles ; and, 
secondly, that as they end, some like the frogs, tailless and gill-less, 
others like the proteus or axolotl, possessing both gills, lungs, and 
tails,—the assumption remains clear that these animals have sprung 
from a fish ancestry. It is further matter of fact that the develop- 
ment has followed two pathways. In the one case the frogs and 
toads have passed towards a pure air-breathing existence, and have - 
emerged from their development as land animals, pure and simple. 
In the other case the lower stock of the class, represented by the 
proteus and axolotl, &c., 
have retained many of 
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most notably gills and 
tail—and have accord- 
ingly taken a lower and 
less modified position 
than the frogs and toads. 
The familiar tailed newts 
(Fig. 26), on the other 
hand,which, though living 
in water, and beginning 
life as gill-bearing tad- 
poles, breathe by lungs 
alone, represent a middle 
term in the series, in that 
they still retain the larval 
tail of early life. 

Whilst the ordinary 
course of amphibian 
development runs as has 
just been described, there 








Fic. 26. NEwrTs. 


are certain exceptions of extreme interest 
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from the evolutionist’s point of view. Firstly, there are certain cases 
of curious development amongst the frogs themselves, which deserve 
a passing notice. There are peculiarities, for instance, in the carrying 
of the eggs, which are eloquent enough in their testimony to the 
singular modification of structure and habits which may accompany 
alteration of surroundings. Thus, the female of ofotrema marsupia- 
tum, a tree-frog inhabiting America, carries her eggs in a large 
pouch which underlies the skin of the back, and opens behind. A 
like feature is seen in Ofisthodelphys, another American frog ; and 
Hylodes, likewise an American tree frog, lays its eggs in the axils of 
leaves—that is, in the angle between leaf-stalk and stem—the water 
needful for their development being found in the chance drops resting 
in that situation. The male of A/ytes obstetricans of Europe, winds 
the long chains of eggs laid by the female round his thighs, so that he 
seems to possess “trunk hose and puffed breeches,” as Mr. St. Mivart 
remarks. Dropping, in due course, into the water, the young burst 
forth from the egg-coverings, and swim away, leaving their father-frog 
once more unencumbered and free. 

Another frog (Rhinoderma Darwinii), a denizen of Chili, ex- 
hibits another curious modification of a different kind. Rhinoderma, 
like the edible frog of Europe, possesses certain “ vocal sacs” or bags 
placed within the mouth, whereby the resonance of the mouth and 
the loudness of the croak are increased. 
It is interesting to find, however, that 
is. ¢ / Rhinoderma has come to use its vocal 
js sacs as nests ; the newly laid eggs being 
>, thus received into the male parent’s 
; q pouches, and the young remaining 


= 





fishes in the sea-horse genus (Hippo- 
campus) (Fig. 27), which carry the 
young in a pouch ; and another male 
fish (Arius fissus), like the Rhinoderma, 
carries the eggs in his mouth and 
therein hatches them. In Rhinoderma 


Fic. 27. Hippocampus, or Sea Horse. the vocal sacs are greatly enlarged, 
and, in fact, extend on to the flanks 


and belly of the animal. From five to fifteen tadpoles were found 
by Espada in each sac, the smallest being at the bottom. The 
largest was about half-an-inch long, and had well-developed legs. 
Neither the old nor the young tadpoles had any traces of gills, and 
from their full development, the conclusion that the young are in 
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some way nourished in these sacs seems by no means far-fetched. 
The Rhinoderma presents us, therefore, with a case in which the 
organisation of the male has become curiously and permanently 
altered to a decidedly new way of life. 

More curious still, on account of the very singular modification 
which must have produced the feature in question, is the female 
Pipa Americana or Surinam Toad, the skin of whose back becomes 
soft at the breeding season. The eggs are pressed by the male into 
this skin, which grows over them and encloses each in a kind of 
cell. Very curious is it to find that in the cells of the maternal back 
not only the tadpole stage but the whole metamorphosis of this toad is 
passed. Over 120 cells have been counted in the back of this toad, 
and from these cells the young emerge as miniature facsimiles of the 
parent. Another noteworthy case of altered development is that of 
the Aylodes Martinicensis, which passes through the whole of its 
metamorphosis within the egg, and emerges, as do the young of the 
Surinam toad, a perfect frog, which otherwise would require to pass 
several weeks in water to complete its development. 

Now, to what conclusions do such facts lead us respecting the 
modification and alteration of development? It is perfectly clear 
that cases where frogs and toads—normally, as just remarked, tenants 
of the water in their early and tadpole stages, and provided with gills 
as aquatic forms—pass the whole of their development in the back of 
the mother, or even within the egg, represent the most modified 
form of the frog class. We are therefore entitled to take their case 
as illustrating the best marked of the tendencies to alteration which 
the race presents. A frog which, like Alytes, carries the eggs, but 
drops them into water when they are ready to leave their primary 
abode, represents the first stage of modification. We are led a 
little farther on the way towards a suppression of metamorphosis 
by the case of the Hy/odes, which lays its eggs in the axils of leaves, 
where moisture is relatively scarce, but where development is never- 
theless undergone in due course. More advanced still is the Surinam 
Toad, where the young pass their entire metamorphosis within the 
egg and in the mother’s back ; the Hy/odes Martinicensis being but a 
further development still, seeing that in this frog the whole develop- 
ment is carried on within the egg, and metamorphosis is therefore 
practically hidden and unseen. We may not doubt, therefore, that 
the amphibian class exhibits thus a tendency towards direct develop- 
ment or that without metamorphosis. Imagine the result of the 
later stages of such a modification of reproductive habits and 
customs. Hylodes' Martinicensis, for instance, is now practically 
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in the position of an animal which undergoes all its changes within 
the egg, and which will in time in all probability further shorten and 
condense its life history. If such changes and modifications are 
occurring before our eyes to-day, is it unreasonable to regard all 
ordinary and direct developments—and amongst others, those of 
fish, reptile, bird and man—as in reality abbreviated and “brief 
chronicles” of once extended chapters in animal histories? A fish 
or bird passing through its development within the egg undergoes 
a metamorphosis it is true, but shortened and condensed as compared 
with that of the frog. ‘There is no reason against the supposition, but 
every circumstance of life favouring it, that once upon a time fish- 
development and descent could have been as plainly seen from the 
outside world, as the frog’s descent is traceable before our eyes to-day. 
Higher development and progressive tendencies invariably tend to 
shorten and condense the early stages of growth. Hence the value of 
such cases as those of the frogs and their neighbours, which, through 
mode of life, habits, and other and unknown conditions, have 
retained much of their original “ way of life,” and have revealed to 
us, through a literal byeway of development, the original and 
primitive phases of that of all other animal forms. 

The conditions which favour or retard such developments are often 
obscure, or very frequently unknown. ‘The presence of water or its 
absence, for instance, would favour or retard the continuance of the 
metamorphosis in the frog-class. We must also bear in mind that 
geological changes, the rising and sinking of land and the like, the 
conversion of swamps and morasses into dry land and similar physical 
changes, are powerful factors in producing modifications of habit, and, 
through change of habit, of effecting variations in structure and form. 
It is possible to prove the existence and operation of such changes 
from many points of view. Both from the zoological or biological side, 
and from that of geology itself, the importance of such alterations 
of the earth’s surface can be proved. ‘This aspect of the subject may 
find appropriate illustration in papers devoted to the facts of geo- 
graphical distribution and their explanation, whilst we may not 
neglect to observe the strictly utilitarian points involved in such ab- 
breviated life-histories as those we have been discussing. It has been 
noted that as we ascend in the scale of animal and plant life, 
development becomes more and more condensed and abbreviated. 
On @ fosteriori grounds we might argue that, from the fact of such 
condensation accompanying higher life and progressive development, 
some obvious advantage in the struggle for existence was thereby 
gained. The nature of such advantage is not difficult to discover. 
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The more prolonged and exposed larval or early existence is, the 
more likely are the young forms to succumb from loss of food, 
change of surroundings, or from the attack of enemies and numerous 
other conditions. On the contrary, with an abbreviated infancy, the 
animal obtains a distinct “coign of vantage.” There is less risk of 
early death, and a greater prospect of an earlier and stronger 
maturity. Thus the “selected races” are those which possess the 
shorter and more condensed life history, and these races, therefore, 
come to the front in the universal struggle for existence which besets 
and surrounds the living hosts to-day as of yore. AsSir John Lubbock 
remarks, when speaking of the shortening of the insect’s life history: 
“The compression and even disappearance of those embryonal 
stages which are no longer adapted to the mode of life—which do 
not benefit the animal—is a phenomenon not without a parallel in 
other parts of the animal or even of the vegetable kingdom. Just 
as in language long compound words have a tendency to concision, 
and single letters sometimes linger on, indicating the history of a 
word, like the ‘1’ in ‘alms,’ or the ‘b’ in ‘debt,’ long after they 
have ceased to influence the sound ; so in embryology useless stages, 
interesting as illustrations of past history, but without direct advan- 
tage under present conditions, are rapidly passed through, and even 
as it would appear, in some cases altogether omitted.” 

We may here refer 
briefly to the case of 
the Mexican Axolotl 
(Fig. 25), not so 
much on account of 
its peculiar deve- 
lopment, as from its 
bearings on that” 
of another member —~ 
of the frog’s class— ~ 
the black salaman- 
der (Salamandra 
atra) of the Alps and 
its curiously modi- 
fied life history. The axolotl is a Mexican eft or newt, which retains 
the gills of early life along with the lungs of the adult stage. It 
breeds freely in captivity, and hence was long regarded as a mature 
and adult animal. But in 1877 some axolotls were observed to emerge 
from the water in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, to cast their skins, 
and to become transformed into a gill-less newt long known as an 





Fic. 28. AMBLYSTOMA. 
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Amblystoma (Fig. 28). Such a change was almost equivalent to 
that whereby a frog could be metamorphosed into a toad, and hence 
it excited no small surprise in the zoological world. By careful 
experimentation a lady naturalist, Fraulein von Chauvin, showed 
that by gradually inuring the axolotl first to a life amongst damp 
moss, and then to an existence entirely removed from the water, 
it could be made to assume the amblystoma-form, with its black 
skin-and yellow spots. Such a case illustrates powerfully the effects 
of a change of surroundings in metamorphosing a species. A 
succession of dry seasons, operating in the past, has most likely 
been the active origin of the amblystoma race from the axolotl stock. 
Presumably the axolotl, as the “ gill-bearing” form, is the primitive 
stock ; the amblystomas being a derived race, but nevertheless repre- 
senting a true species of which the axolotl, conversely, may be termed 
the “larval form.” To this relationship, however, reference will be 
subsequently made. The shrivelling of the gills in this case, it is 
noteworthy, was clearly due to a mechanical cause, that of dryness of 
surroundings. Once established, the new race of amblystomas would 
be propagated amidst the conditions which best suited them, whilst 
the axolotls have flourished amid their own aquatic environments. 
Another species of axolotl is known to assume the likeness of an ambly- 
stoma when it is brought from its native waters, situated in the Rocky 
Mountains, at an altitude of from 4,500 to 7,000 feet, to the sea level. 

This case, however, leads to a much more typical one in which the 
female of the black salamander of the Alps, a gill-less newt or eft, 
retains her eggs within her body, and hatches them ; the young likewise 
undergoing development, and casting their gills therein, just as do the 
young of the modified frogs already described. Furthermore, out of 
some 40 or 60 eggs, only two young are developed, the latter de- 
vouring the remaining eggs as food. Thus, whilst the young of 
the spotted salamander, a neighbouring species, number 4o or 50 
at a birth, those of the alpine species number but two. Yet the 
two species are equally numerous—a fact showing powerfully how 
one animal, despite disparity of numbers, may equal in vitality an 
apparently more prolific race. For the two young of the alpine 
salamander are large and active, have passed completely through 
their development, and possess strong acrid skin-secretions; whilst 
those of the spotted species are comparatively helpless when born, 
and have not got rid of their gills. Hence the latter are subject to 
a greater mortality, and the proportion of adults to young is therefore 
relatively small. On no rational theory of nature could it be believed 
that a young newt was provided with gills, and that, thus furnished, it 
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was destined to be developed within its parent’s body. The two facts 
of the presence of gills and the development of the alpine sala- 
mander within the parent body are in utter opposition to each other. 
Further, we know that when taken from the parent body, long prior 
to its natural period of birth, and placed in water, the young of the 
black salamander live and breathe by their gills, as was undoubtedly the 
original habit of the species. Placed in water, the young beings live 
for weeks, and ultimately develop from their water life into land sala- 
manders. But in this latter experiment the full development of the 
young occurs weeks after the time when they would have been 
moving actively on the Alps, had they been left to their development 
within the parent frame. Thus we see, firstly, that the modern 
development of this animal is clearly acquired—even the curious habit 
of the two larve eating the other eggs clearly proves as much. And 
secondly, we again come face to face with a case of shortened and 
condensed development, favouring at once an early maturity and the 
increase of the race. Probably rise of land, carrying these sala- 
manders farther and farther from water, was the direct cause of the 
altered mode of life of the alpine salamander. We know that this 
new adaptation is of relatively ancient origin, for the gills of the 
salamander, placed in water, shrink by a natural and vital process of 
absorption, and not through mere drying and shrivelling as in the 
axolotl. The acquired process of gill-absorption has become, in 
other words, an inherited matter—has become part and parcel of the 
animal’s constitution. As, therefore, their watery pools 
were left below by the rise of land, the salamanders would 
gradually acquire the habit of retaining the young within 
the body for more and more lengthened periods, and in 
due time the present state of matters was evolved—in- 
cluding limitation of numbers and acceleration of deve- 
lopment along with the novel condition of utilizing the 
remaining eggs as a food-supply. 

An important and interesting feature in connection ° 
with the preceding cases of altered development, consists , 
in the observation that the Mexican axolotl, apparently a 
mature form, was able to reproduce its species. It may 
perhaps be a truer conception of the case if we regard 
the axolotl as a “permanent larval form,” which has 
acquired the power of producing young, and which has 
therefore assumed the form, life, and constitution of a Fig. 29. 
species. The example in question, of a larva acquiring “°° 
reproductive powers, is by no means singular or unique. We have 
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seen that practically a pteropod or “Sea butterfly” (Fig. 17, B) 
is essentially the larval form of the gasteropod (A), which has had 
its immature character fixed, and which has acquired the power of 
producing young. Other cases of this peculiarity are readily found 
within the confines of the insect class, and in other divisions of 
the animal world. Thus, we know that the larva or maggot—itself 
an absolutely immature form—of a fly (Cecidomyia) (Fig. 29), pro- 
duces other larva like itself, and these in turn produce others, which, 
finally becoming males and females, produce normal young through 
eggs. There is another insect (Chironomus) of which, as Grimm 
has shown, the chrysalis lays eggs; and we know of cases in 
which (as illustrated by the ApAides or plant-lice, and by the queen 
bees) perfect young may be produced by the one insect alone. So 
likewise the common Newt (7Z7ifon cristatus) of our ponds may, 
when immature, produce young ; and another species (7: A/pestris) 
has been seen to reproduce its kind when it was still in the tadpole 
stage. Amongst the zoophytes, such features are still more plainly 
marked. Fora plant-like animal colony gives origin to jellyfishes, 
which swim freely in the sea, and later on produce eggs, from each of 
which a zoophyte in turn springs. These facts were formerly included 
under the head of “alternation of generations ;” but under whatever 








Fic. 30. SiITARIS AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. 
name we denote the phenomena, the lesson they teach is uniform 
and clear. Such cases as these of the insect larva and the immature 
axolotls and newts producing young (contrary to the rule that only 
adult animals reproduce their species) prove to us that if condi- 
tions be favourable, a young animal’s development and constitution 
may be so modified and intensified, that it may, whilst still under its 
larval guise, produce young, and thus assume the likeness and functions 
of a new and distinct species. Such facts further impress the idea that 
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the young being, equally with the adult, is liable to modification and 
change ; and they therefore teach us that the starting-points of new 
species and races do not always lie within the domain of mature 
life, but may take origin from stages in development prior to the full 
period of growth. Given an ultimate independence of the young 
form, together with the power of producing beings resembling itself, 
and we may readily conjecture how a new and very different species or 
race may, in comparatively rapid fashion, originate from a well-known 
stock. Mr. Darwin gives as an example of this possibility the case of 
the beetle Sitaris (Fig. 30 F), of which the first larvae (A) are active 
and minute, and possess six legs, two long feelers, and four eyes. 
“These larvee are hatched in the nests of bees; and when the male 
bees emerge from their burrows in the spring, which they do before 
the females, the larve spring on them, and afterwards crawl on to 
the females whilst paired with the males.” Then ensues the laying of 
eggs on the surface of the honey in the cells by the female bees, the 
sitaris larvee devouring the eggs. Then the latter undergo a meta- 
morphosis. The eyes disappear, and the legs and feelers become 
rudimentary (B), whilst they feed on the honey. At this stage they 
more closely resemble ordinary insect larvee (C, D, E), and after further 
transformation emerge as the perfect beetles. “Now,” adds Mr. 
Darwin, “if an insect, undergoing transformations like those of the 
sitaris, were to become the progenitor 
of a whole new class of insects, the 
course of development of the new class 
would be widely different from that of 
our existing insects ; and the first larval 
stage certainly would not represent the 
former condition of any adult and 
ancient form.” “ We can see,” adds 
Darwin, “ how, by changes of structure 
in the young, in conformity with 
changed habits of life, together with 
inheritance at corresponding ages, 
animals might come to pass through 
stages of development perfectly dis- 
tinct from the primordial condition of 
their adult progenitors.” On this 
reasoning, the Axolotl’s later history 
cannot be expected to coincide with 
that of the Amblystoma. It is a Jarval form, which, arrested in 
development, has nevertheless, contrived to develope the lungs which 
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mark the full growth of all amphibia, whilst it likewise retains thé 
And the relationship between the Axolotl and 
Amblystoma presents besides one of the most effective refutations of 
that common but ignorant remark that no one has yet adduced any 


gills of early life. 





Fic. 32. 


Swirt. 


proof of the direct trans- 
mutation of one species 
into another. In the case 
before us, not merely is 
the transformation one 
in which one genus of 
animals apparently be- 
comes another, but the 
near relationship of two 
thoroughly distinct forms 
is thus proved to lie 
within the province of 
exact zoological obser- 
vation. 


One typical case of similarity in early development, as suggestive 
of anear or common origin, from the group of birds, may merit men- 
tion in the present paper. 





Fic. 33. 


SuN-BIRD. 


Mr. A. R. Wallace points out in an 


interesting fashion how the 
humming-birds (Fig. 31) of 
the New World, placed of old 
side by side with the Old-World 
sun-birds (Fig. 33), were, in 
1850, separated from the latter 
forms and placed by Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte near the 
swifts (Fig. 32) in his System 
of Classification. That this 
arrangement was correct, that 
is, was one based upon natural 
affinities, and not merely upon 
superficial resemblance, is easily 
provable. Thusthebreast-bone 
ofa humming-bird and that of a 
swift are marvellously like. It 
is not notched behind in either 


bird, whilst this bone in the sun-bird bears two depressions. In the 
colour and number of the eggs swifts and humming-birds agree, and 
they also present close resemblances in the arrangement of their 
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feathers. Both have ten tail feathers and sixteen true quill feathers ; 
and in both the first quill is longest. But whilst the bill of a swift 
is short, broad, and flat, the gape wide, and the tongue flat, the 
humming-birds have a long, slender, cylindrical bill, and a tubular 
tongue, which can be protruded to a great extent, and which is 
used for drinking up the nectar of flowers. We shall allow Mr. 
Wallace to tell us of the striking resemblance between these two 
groups of birds, revealed by a study of the humming-bird at an 
early stage of growth. “ When on the Amazon,” says Mr. Wallace, 
“TI once had a nest brought me containing two little unfledged 
humming-birds, apparently not long hatched. Their beaks were 
not at all like those of their parents, but short, triangular, and 
broad at the base—just the form of the beak of a swallow or 
swift slightly lengthened. Thinking (erroneously) that the young 
birds were fed by their parents on honey, I tried to feed them 
with a syrup made of honey and water; but though they kept 
their mouths constantly open, as if ravenously hungry, they 
would not swallow the liquid, but threw it out again, and 
sometimes nearly choked themselves in the effort. At length I 
caught some minute flies, and on dropping one of these into the open 
mouth it instantly closed, the fly was gulped down, and the mouth 
opened again for more: and each took in this way fifteen or twenty 
little flies in succession before it was satisfied. They lived thus three 
or four days, but required more constant care than I could give them. 
These little birds were in the (swift) stage; they were pure insect- 
eaters, with a bill and mouth adapted for insect-eating only.” 

Such an interesting recital once again illustrates the maxim, that 
likeness between living beings, imperceptible in the adult stage, may 
yet be plainly enough apparent in the earlier phases of development. 
As with the crustaceans, where we find a shrimp and a barnacle, utterly 
unlike as adults, beginning life under an essentially similar guise, so 
with the swifts and humming-birds—their likenesses, masked by 
differences in habits of life, are nevertheless traceable without difficulty 
in the young state. Mr. Wallace especially reminds us that certain 
of the sun-birds themselves resemble the humming-birds in respect 
of their long bills and tubular tongue, adapted, like those of the 
latter birds, to feed upon flower juices and upon the insects that 
infest flowers. He emphasises the need for distinguishing clearly 
between characters or likenesses which are “ structural ”—that is, are 
part and parcel of an animal’s being—and those that are purely 
* adaptive "—that is, arise from a similar mode of life, independently 


of the origin of the species. The former are transmitted from 
QQ2 
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ancestors ; the latter are the products of recent modification ; the 
former indicate the true nature of the animal, because they are part 
of its inheritance ; the latter often suggest false resemblances due to 
similarity of habits and not to community of origin. Thus, whilst 
the humming-birds and swifts possess structural and inherited like- 
nesses, the former and sun-birds are related only through adaptive 
characters. The skull of a cuttlefish, to select another example, is 
comparable in its functions to that of a low vertebrate animal, but on 
no theory of nature are they connected together. They have arisen, 
like the similarities of sun-birds and humming-birds, entirely inde- 
pendently, in respect probably of similar conditions, and not of 
inheritance from a common ancestor. The inherited characters 
which mark real resemblances are not, as we have seen, always 
apparent, and the adaptive characters through which the life of the 
species is carried on may entirely mask and conceal them. As 
Mr. Wallace puts it, we arrive at “the seeming paradox, that the /ess 
of direct use is apparent in any peculiarity of structure, the greater 
is its value in indicating true, though perhaps remote, affinities ; while 
any peculiarity of an organ which seems essential to its possessor’s 
well-being is often of very little value in indicating its affinity for (to) 
other creatures.” Thus we are led to the conclusion, favoured again 
by development and its lessons, that the humming-birds “ are essen- 
tially swifts—profoundly modified, it is true, for an aérial and 
flower-haunting existence—but still bearing in many important peculi- 
arities of structure the unmistakable evidences of a common origin.” 


ANDREW WILSON. 
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AN EARLY ROMAN GUIDE-BOOK. 


HE modern guide-book, though now grown out of all 
resemblance to its childish self, is in fact an offspring of the 
dark or middle ages. The travelled Greek and Roman knew not of 
it. Works, it is true, which the nature of their subject-matter com- 
bined with perfect literary form to make admirable compagnons de 
voyage are as old as literature itself. No young Athenian would 
have contemplated an Egyptian tour until he had got by heart the 
tale “ Euterpe told unto Herodotus ;” no wealthy Roman, of post- 
Antonine days, would have chosen the “ province of Achaia” for his 
summer holiday without carefully digesting in advance the dry but 
accurate topographical notices of Pausanias ; no leisured provincial 
would have gone upto Rome from Gades or Lugdunum to see the very 
spot where Tarpeia was crushed by the Sabine shields, or Curtius 
leaped into the gulf, without some previous acquaintance with the 
“ Fasti.” But of the humble, necessary tourists’ hand-book there 
are as yet no visible traces. When tourists and readers were alike 
in the minority, the local guide, the voluble Jerzegetes was doubtless 
preferred to any book. For the mere purpose of being shown about, 
it was safer to rely upon indigenous help: on the priest who eked 
out his lessening income by displaying to visitors the ce//a and its 
statue, or the hieroglyphics which he alone could read ; on the glib 
freedman lounging in the Sacred Way; on the hungry Greek 
perpetually on the watch outside the precincts of the Altis for the 
chance stranger whose looks betokened a happy union of curiosity 
and opulence. 

The fall of the Roman Empire and the incursions of the bar- 
barians, while they stopped pleasure-travelling for many a generation, 
swept also out of existence the olden race of ciceroni, When tourists 
after the lapse of centuries began again to wander to and fro upon 
the earth, inspired rather by motives of devotion at the outset than 
by any special love of antiquity or art, skilled guides, even in Rome 
itself, were rarely to be found. The pilgrim who had made the 
round of the “Seven Churches,” had bargained in the Catacombs 
for a bone of martyr or of criminal (the two soon became a little 
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mixed), and had followed the sinuous course of a Papal procession 
along the so-called “ Via Pontificalis” from Lateran to Vatican and 
back, found no one who could tell him much, were it only a plea- 
sant legend, of the grandiose ruins which cast their shadow across 
his path. He soon experienced the need of a handy vade-mecum, 
and demand, as usual, created a supply. 

The first who came in some measure to his assistance was a 
nameless monk—the “ Anonymus of Einsiedeln,” as he has been 
called, from the Swiss cloister in which Pére Mabillon unearthed his 
precious manuscript. Though a guide-book of the most primitive 
and embryonic sort, his half-a-dozen pages are the production of a 
scholar. The author was clearly acquainted with the notitia urbis of 
the time of the later emperors, and had probably consulted the lost 
map of Pope Adrian I. He gives as an appendix some 8o inscrip- 
tions, the first and last collection of the kind till Signorili’s appeared 
in the 15th century. He enumerates the ruins to right and left as 
the pilgrim traverses the city from church to church, and usually 
assigns to them their classical names. At the time when the 
Anonymus wrote—the precise date lies somewhere between the 
crowning of Charlemagne and the fortification of the Leonine city— 
the skeleton of ancient Rome must have been still to a great extent 
intact. Broken gleams of the pristine glory of the “ centrum orbis, 
aurea Roma” still cast a halo over its decline. The progress of 
decay had as yet been gradual; “ marcescebat,” says S. Benedict, 
“in semetipsa.” And the decrepit Queen of Nations still stretched 
forth shapely, if sadly withered, arms to greet the barbarous Middle 
Age. There had been no outbreak here of iconoclastic frenzy, such 
as in the fanatic East had overturned so many masterpieces of 
Pagan art, simply because they were the work of Pagan hands. 
The elder faith had died hard among the old aristocracy of Latium. 
The Christian legends often harp on the obduracy of the senate as 
contrasted with the emperors. Enlightened foreigners, like the 
great Theodoric, had been diligent to preserve the imperial monu- 
ments. Even saints, like Jerome and Gregory, denounce vandalism, 
and mingle natural rejoicings over the desertion of the ancient 
temples with sorrow for their material squalor and decay. The 
more portable treasures of the city had been made away with long 
before the visit of the Anonymus. The gold and silver had been 
the first to.go; the richer bronzes and the rarer marbles next. The 
gold of the Capitoline Temple had been melted down by Stilicho. 
The gilded tiles of the Pantheon had only been saved by trans- 
ference to S. Peter’s ; while those of the great double temple of 
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Venus and Rome had been shipped off by Constans II. to Byzan- 
tium., The statues which adorned the Mole of Hadrian had been 
hurled down upon the heads of Gothic assailants, and lay in broken 
fragments beneath débris and mire in the moat. The temples had 
been very generally converted into chapels, or robbed of their 
porphyry and granite columns to grace the Christian Basilicas. 
But, saving that the Via Lata—the present Corso—was already the 
leading thoroughfare in Rome, and that the Forum had begun to be 
invaded by new streets and villas and “ insulz qui sunt horti inter 
vicos,” the general outline of the olden Rome can hardly as yet 
have been distinctly altered. Even the old life had not quite died 
out. It is significant that, of all the Fora, the Anonymus only 
mentions two—the Forum Romanum and the Forum Trajani. Was 
it because those were the two which still remained in general use ? 
The last “ Comitium populi Romani” was held, we know, in the 
former, A.D. 768—in the place denominated “ zz ¢ribus Fatis,” from 
the group of the sibyls which had stood hard by between the Rostra 
and the “ Zemplum Fatale”—for the election of Pope Stephen III. 
The Basilica Ulpia continued to be a place of popular resort up to 
the beginning of the roth century. The adjacent Bibliotheca still 
echoed in St. Venantius’ time (a.D. 700) with the recitations of 
poets and rhetoricians. Many a statue, now lost for ever, must have 
remained 7” situ—at the worst, a little mutilated. The Thermz had 
been disused long ago, when the aqueducts which bridged the 
Campagna were broken down. But their walls retained the marble 
coating, their floors the rich mosaic pavements. The theatres stood 
in crumbling decay. ‘The triumphal arches were but slightly 
disfigured. ‘The obelisks were erect in the great Circus, the marble 
seats only a little grass-grown and discoloured. The porticoes of 
the “Campus Agrippz” seem still to have sheltered the pilgrim as 
he went from S. Sylvester’s to S. Marcellus. The arches of the 
Aqua Virgo still crossed the road by S. Lorenzo in Lucina. The 
equestrian statue of Constantine stood by the Capitol : the “‘ umbilicus 
Rome” could still be identified on the slope towards the Forum. 
Only here and there does a popular legend change the old nomen- 
clature, or the carelessness of the writer mistake one locality for 
another; as when, for instance, a palace of Pilate unexpectedly 
reveals itself amidst the ruins which really marked the site of the 
“ Macellum Livianum,” near S. Maria Maggiore, or the Circus of 
Domitian changes names with the not very distant Circus of Flaminius, 

Very different is the scene which a second and much better 
known guide-book, of three centuries later date, presents to our 
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view. The work, sometimes called “ Mirabilia Urbis” and some- 
times “Graphia auree urbis Rome”—for all the MSS., although 
variant in many points, and divisible into at least two separate 
families, appear to have had one common original—was probably 
first edited in its present shape towards the end of the 12th cen- 
tury. Portions even indicate an earlier origin ; as early perhaps as 
the beginning of the roth. It continued, side by side with the more 
strictly ecclesiastical hand-books, “ decultu” and “de ordine Ro- 
mano,” to form in one shape or another the popular strangers’ guide 
to Rome, up to (and for some considerable time beyond) the 15th- 
century revival of art and learning. It is even among the com- 
panions of Montfaucon in the reign of Louis Quatorze. Historic 
accuracy is now dispensed with altogether. Legends of imperial 
Rome, some wholly pagan, some quaintly christianised, alternate 
with traditions no less quaint of the newer Rome of the Popes and 
the Martyrs. The seven-hilled city, whose miserable inhabitants 
had just been driven to find a new asylum in the often-inundated 
levels of the Campus Martius, is still for the writer the “aurea 
Roma,” the “caput mundi, regens orbis frena rotundi.” Her ma- 
terial decay only sets off her spiritual grandeur. ‘The fable, which 
has now supplanted history, misleads, embellishes, sanctifies by turns. 
And the pilgrim, as he makes his formal rounds, has at least no cause 
to complain of the silence of his mentor. The names of the ruins 
are given certainly in hap-hazard fashion. Temples, palaces, and 
therm are all generically “fa/atia:” theatres, amphitheatres, and 
circuses, “¢heatra.” A night of ignorance seems to settle every- 
where, from the “schools of the Saxons” to the “Piazza of the 
Lateran.” 

If ever the Mirabilia are edited anew, the maps of medizval Rome, 
of which de Rossi has lately published correct facsimiles, should 
certainly be bound up with them. These maps, including the famous 
view of Rome on the seal of Louis of Bavaria, are seven in all, rang- 
ing in date from a very early one of the time of Innocent III. to the 
Mantuan panoramic map, in which we see the commencing transfor- 
mation of the city from a medizval to a modern town under the 
régime of the Borgias. In some respects the map-engraver seems to 
have had more reverence for the Mirabilia than for existing facts. 
The Colosseum, for instance, is twice depicted as a building with a 
vaulted roof—in allusion, doubtless, to the fanciful account of it 
which we shall have to mention further on. The remains of the 
circuses in the Vatican quarter, and of the “gran castelli” (as 
Flavio Biondo styles them) on the Pincian Hill and in the “ Orti 
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Sallustiani,” are prominent objects in the earlier maps. In the oldest 
of them all the Pyramid of Cestius is the “ Sepulchrum Romuli;” 
and the Vatican obelisk is the “ Pyramis 7. Casarts, quam peregrini 
‘acum S. Petri’ appellant” —“ which strangers call S. Peter’s needle.” 
In the later maps the tomb of Cestius is “‘Sepulchrum Remi,” while 
the “ Meta Romuli” is correctly given in the region of the Vatican. 
The Arch of Constantine is Arcus Thrax, Arcus Thracius, and finally 
Arcus in Trasi; as it was called, from the figures of barbarian war- 
riors in its a/tz-relievi, even when Montfaucon came to Rome. Many 
legendary spots are boldly indicated. Much higher up than the 
Sublician Bridge is the place “ubi jecit se Horatius in amnem,” and 
not far off, by S. Maria in Trastevere, the “ locus ubi oleum manavit 
usque Tiberim die quo natus est Christus.” The “ Sepulchrum Bruti” 
is close to the Pantheon. On the right of the Porta del Popolo is 
Nero’s grave—the “turris spiritus Neronis,” “turris ubi umbra Neronis 
diu mansitavit,” “ torre dove stette molto tempo lo spirito di Nerone.” 
Near San Clemente, in the latest map of all, is the precise scene of 
one of the most popular of medizval fables, the misadventure of the 
mythical female pope. 

When the Mirabilia was a new book, the Senate had just come to 
life again, after a suspension of animation for some four centuries. 
But a mysterious gloom still veiled from view the latter days of the 
old Capitol. To this hour, none can tell with absolute certainty on 
which of its twin heights was the Temple of Capitolian Jove. None 
know the year in which its doors closed for ever. The famous 
statue vanishes from our sight about the middle of the fifth century. 
A pretty legend tells us how it was cast anew, and is now the bronze 
S. Peter of the great Basilica, thus transformed by order of the 
sainted Pope Leo, in perpetual memory of the deliverance of the 
city from the Huns by the miraculous interposition of S. Peter and 
S. Paul. The Victory of the Senate House was once and again 
removed and replaced before it too eventually disappears. The 
memory of Virgil—no poet, we need hardly say, in medizval folk- 
lore, but a wonder-working magician—though more closely connected 
with Naples than with the capital, lingers still in many parts of Rome. 
The tower built by the Frangipani at the Arch of Titus—the Turris 
Chartularia of the chronicles—was called by the vulgar after his 
name. The present Via Magnanapoli, according to one rude legend, 
preserves in corrupt form the parting words of the angry citizens to 
the fugitive enchanter, ““Vade ad Napolim,” or, as we might trans- 
late it, “Go to Bath.” The “Tor de’ Specchi” was the tower of 
his magic mirror. He is the builder, in one version of the myth, of 
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the famous “ Salvatio Rome” of the Capitol; the hall in which were 
the seventy statues of the seventy subject provinces of the Empire, 
each statue with a golden bell upon its breast, which rang of its own 
accord whenever a revolt had broken out. But why repeat the story 
after Gibbon? These statues, by the way, appear again in a very 
quaint Byzantine legend. They had been carried off to Constanti- 
nople, where Alexander, son and heir of the Emperor Basil, arrayed 
them in new silken robes ; for he said in his heart, ‘‘ Because the 
Romans despised these images, the glory has departed from their city.” 
But the same night S. Peter appeared to him in a dream, and smote 
him on the breast, saying, “ Know that I am lord in Rome ;” and the 
day after, Prince Alexander died. It was on one of these occasions, 
when preparing to set out for Persia to put down a revolt, that the 
war-weary Agrippa was promised in a vision the aid of Cybele and 
Neptune. In gratitude, after his triumphal return, he built in their 
honour the Temple of the Pantheon, the one building which still 
recalls the architectural grace of ancient Rome, as the Colosseum re- 
calls its majestic strength ; preserved from ruin by its early dedica- 
tion to S. Mary of the Martyrs, with the intent that the edifice which 
“had been the shrine of the false Mother of the Gods, should now 
be consecrated to the Mother ofall the Saints.” It was on the Capitol 
again (if we may dare to repeat a legend which has passed from the 
Mirabilia to every subsequent guide-book) that the Sibyl of Tibur 
prophesied the birth of Christ to the wise Octavian, and that the 
Emperor, looking up, saw heaven opened, with the Virgin and the 
Child in glory, and raised to them the ‘ ara primogeniti Dei,’ the ‘ara 
ceeli,’ as it is now called—in place of the temple which the senators 
had proposed to dedicate to himself. Here, too, the same Senate 
rejected the request of Tiberius to number Christ among the gods 
of Rome, and incurred thereby the enduring displeasure of that 
Emperor, who had just been cured of a painful disease by the 
“ miraculous napkin” of Veronica—the vera icon of the Redeemer’s 
features. The pyramid by the Ostian Gate was thought to contain 
the bones of Remus, just as a sister pyramid near the Vatican— 
taken down, a correction in the Mantuan map informs us, by order 
of Pope Alexander VI. while the engraver was finishing his work— 
was supposed to be the tomb of his greater brother. The names of 
Praxiteles and Phidias, upon the ‘ horse-tamers ’ of the Monte Cavallo, 
suggest no memories of the Athenian sculptors. They are the 
images of two gymnosophists—unclothed philosophers, whose nudity 
denotes that all the secrets of men lie bare before their eyes, and 
who are bridling the steeds which shall trample down the pride 
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of the world until One come who shall ride them forth to victory. 
The mound of the Mausoleum Augusti by the Tiber still bore the 
name of the wise Emperor, though all overgrown with shrubs and 
creeping plants. It was so huge, the people said, because for the 
making of it there had been brought a load of earth from every pro- 
vince over which he ruled. The “aureus malus” of the Vatican 
‘needle’ or ‘ Agulia,’ the one obelisk which has never been overthrown, 
was fabled to hold the dust of the mighty Julius (a fancy suggested by 
the “ Divo Cesari” of its inscription), that so his ashes, even after 
death, might still be above the heads of common men. The ring of the 
Colosseum, though shaken by an earthquake a.p. 1231, was still un- 
broken when, a century later, the golden youth of Rome engaged 
the bulls of the Campagna in the brave fight of which Gibbon gives 
a long description—a fight in which eighteen of their number fell and 
were buried the next day, in the presence of a vast concourse (not 
without some scenes of disorder) at the Lateran. The equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius stood then in the Piazza before the 
Lateran Palace. Most people took it for a figure of Constantine. 
The wiser authors of the Mirabilia knew that it was the image of a 
Roman giant who, once upon a time, when an eastern king had 
beleaguered Rome with a large army, surprisedthe monarch as he left 
his tent by night, to go according to his custom under a tree, carried 
him ignominiously off—the king was a little man—into the city, and 
received as a reward a purse of 30,000 sesterces, and this gilded 
image of himself, for an enduring monument of the exploit. 

Legends without number group themselves about the Lateran, 
the Colosseum, and the colossal statue of Nero, as the Sun-God, 
which gave the Flavian amphitheatre its second, and by this 
time universally-adopted, name. ‘“ Beyond the Capitol,” says our 
guide, “was formerly the temple of Romulus, the first King” 
(meaning probably the temple of Venus and Rome), “ and therein the 
golden image of himself, touching which the prophecy had gone 
forth that it would fall when a Virgin should conceive and bear a 
Son”—which accordingly took place at the birth of Christ. The 
Colosseum, we are next told, was vaulted over with a ‘sky’ of gilded 
bronze, from which came thunderings and lightnings. Within was a 
statue of Phoebus, the God of the Sun, which rose to the height of 
108 feet from the arenatothe roof. It held in its open hand a golden 
ball, as a sign that Rome ruled over the round world. “The head 
and hands are now before the Lateran.” ‘They were seen there by 
Benjamin of Tudela, who called them (in deference to a legend of the 
Ghetto) the head and hands of Samson ; they must, however, have 
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been much too large to be identified with the fragments of a colossus 
now preserved in the Palazzo de’ Conservatori. In the 13th-century 
map, which depicts the Colosseum as a roofed building, the site of 
the Lateran is denoted by rude graffiti of a head, a hand, and the 
image of a mounted man. At the Lateran, the Emperor Constan- 
tine, on promising to put away his idols, was cured of a leprosy by 
S. Sylvester. When he presented himself the next day to be baptized, 
there was still on his forehead one leprous spot, for there was one 
idol which he had not destroyed. On confessing his sin and pro- 
mising amendment, his flesh came again like a little child’s. By the 
Arcus Romanus (?) was the place where he and Sylvester kissed 
each other and went their way—the Emperor to Byzantium, the 
Pope back into the city, taking with him the imperial mitre, the 
white horses of state, and other émsignia of royalty. At the same 
time the Emperor’s mother, Helena, was converted by the restoration 
to life of a wild bull, which her magicians had slain by their enchant- 
ments, 

Retracing our steps along the old line of Papal processions towards 
the Forum, and leaving behind us many a legendary site over which 
vulgar fancy at one time ran riot—the twin “sedes stercorariz, 
singulari ritu usurpate” (we quote Montfaucon), though certainly 
not, as the populace supposed, “ explorando sexui,” for ascertaining 
the sex, of every new-made Pontiff, and the place near S. Clemente 
where the mythical English Pope Joan was fabled to have been sur- 
prised by the pangs of labour, the “ /oco dove partori la Papessa” of the 
Mantuan map—we shall find the palace of the Czsars still covering 
with its majestic remains the summit of the Palatine, “protected from 
the spoiler,” says Gregorovius, “ by superstitious terrors.” As late as 
the time of Innocent VII. fragments of cloth of gold and silver plating 
were found in one of its deserted chambers. A little before our guide- 
book’s time it was possible still to give a banquet there ; as Heinrich 
the Fifth once did to German Knecht and Ritter. The buildings around 
the Stadium seem in the middle ages to have towered conspicuously 
above the rest. In Strozzi’s pictorial map (circa A.D. 1474), they 
form the dominant feature of the hills in the view of old Rome from 
the Capitol. The Fora of the Emperors must have been still sufficiently 
preserved to allow theirgeneral plan to be fairly understood ; although, 
as we approach the central parts of heathen Rome, we shall find our 
guide’s classical learning, notwithstanding frequent allusions to 
Ovid's “ Martyrologium ” (sé) and “ de Fastis,” occasionally at fault. 
The Forum of Nerva and the Temple of Minerva (/e Colonacce) 
perplex him sadly, and “ Nervie ” and “ Minerve” get inextricably 
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mixed. The Arch of Severus is the “ Arcus J. Ceesaris et Senatorum.” 
He was content to note the “Czsari” at the beginning and the 
“S, P. Q. R.” at the endof the inscription. The “ Divo Antonino” 
of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina seems to suggest the 
possibility of a Saint Antonine. On the other hand, he describes, 
apparently from actual observation, the temples of Hadrian and 
Trajan, in the Forum of the latter Emperor, and the vanished arch 
by S. Salvatore in Statera, on which was represented the distribution 
of a donative (possibly by Claudius) to the Pretorian guards—the 
gold and silver being weighed out to the soldiers in a balance (s¢atera), 
whence the modern name of arch and church. He seems, too, to 
have found indications on the spot for identifying the Templum 
Saturni with the @rarium. Looking towards the Campus Martius, 
we shall see many remains of the Circus Flaminius—not yet levelled 
or built over, though perhaps the first of the “dark shops,” from 
which the Via delle Botteghe Oscure, was so called, may have 
already begun to nestle in its arches. Between the Capitol and 
S. Mark’s, in the place whose name has been oddly corrupted 
into “Macel de’ Corvi,” the returning papal procession—before 
arriving at the Mamertine and the Temple of Mars, “ ubi nunc jacet 
simulacrum ejus,” the “ Marforio”—would pass beneath the “ Arcus 
Manus Carnez,” the arch of the fleshen hand of the executioner of 
Santa Lucia, which remained unchanged when the rest of his body 
was turned to stone. The Palace of Catiline would be pointed out 
beside the Lake of Curtius. The story of the latter hero is again a 
little “ mixed ” with that of the dragon which S. Sylvester overcame in 
the hollow below S. Maria Liberatrice. In the Via Sacra we should be 
shown the spot where Simon Magus fell when he attempted to fly ; 
brought down in mid career by the prayers of the apostle. At S. 
Pietro in Vincoli we should be reminded that the day once devoted 
to the commemoration of Octavian’s victory at Actium is now the 
appointed season to adore the chains of the chief of the apostles, by 
whose captivity we have been set free from a worse than Egyptian 
bondage. The indiscriminate use of the term “ Paiatium ” sometimes 
renders it difficult to know what buildings are alluded to. Thus we 
find in Benjamin of Tudela (a contemporary, or nearly so, of the first 
edition of our Mirabilia) that in Rome there are eighty palaces of 
her eighty kings and emperors from Tarquin to Pepin, father of Charle- 
magne. The largest is that of Galbinus (?). It has 360 rooms—a room 
for every day throughout the year. In the church of S. Stephen are 
treasures from the temple of Salomo, son of David, and among them 
two iron pillars which drip tears every 9th of July. In the Mirabilia 
the temple treasures are said to have been deposited in the Lateran. 
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When once Graphia or Mirabilia plunge into historical or etymo- 
logical disquisitions, they give the rein to the maddest fancies. The 
first city on the Palatine, says a MS. of the Graphia, was named Jani- 
culum, after its founder, Janus, son of Noe. The same king built a 
palace called Janiculum on the hill beyond the river, in miat aureé 
(in Montorio). Saturn built the city Saturnia on the Capitol, and 
Italus Italia by the river-side. Four hundred and thirty-three years 
after the fall of Troy, Romulus united the three under his own rule. 
The Vatican was so called, “ quia ibi canebant vates Apollini” ; the 
Porta Septimiana, “‘ quia illic septem laudes fuerunt factee Octaviano.” 
The Lateran was once a palace of Nero, and derives its name “ ex 
latere et rand,” from the frog to which the wicked emperor secretly 
gave birth, “quam latenter peperit Imperator.” The unclean and 
restless spirit of Nero and the wisdom of Augustus seem to have 
preserved their names in folk-lore above those of all the other 
emperors before Constantine. 

The aspect of the city towards the end, let us say, of the thirteenth 
century, as it appeared from some commanding height, from the dis- 
tant Monte Mario—the Mons Malus of the Roman followers, the 
Mons Gaudii of the German slayers of Crescentius—from the nearer 
Pincian, or the centra! Capitol, must, in many ways, have been emi- 
nently picturesque. ‘Tower on tower of feudal Barons Guelf or Ghi- 
belline—the latter usually to be known by an uneven number of 
square turrets and by three windows near the top, the former by the 
even number of turrets, two windows and rounded arches—peered 
up on every side. An admirable idea can be formed of this forest of 
turrets from Strozzi’s map of 1474. Over the Piazza of the Araceli 
spread the city market, from S. Giovanni del Mercatello (now S. Ven- 
anzio) to the Tor del Mercato in the present Via della Pedacchia. At 
the foot of the steps was the place of execution, transferred a little 
later to the Piazza del Ponte di S. Angelo, and finally to Campo di, 
Fiore, as was the market itself to the Piazza Navona. A little way off, 
in a street since named from a popular osteria Via del Paradiso, was 
either then or not long afterwards the pillory, and round towards the 
Palatine the burial-place of the condemned, the later registries of 
whose trial and execution are still, we believe, preserved by the fra- 
ternity of S. Giovanni Decollato. More important or dangerous 
criminals were often, however, executed at the Lateran and by night, 
for fear, perhaps, of a possible rescue. An early diarist grows quite 
eloquent over the fate of a very “ pretty man,” as Dugald Dalgetty 
would have called him, who was caught as he sauntered along by the 
“ prefetto urbis,” and decapitated without more ado outside the 
Lateran at midnight, for no greater offence, it would appear, than a 
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number of homicides by misadventure. The Colosseum marked the 
frontier ground of Annibaldi and Frangipani—the latter holding the 
Amphitheatre itself and all between it and the foot of the Capitol. 
Savelli had a stronghold on the Aventine and another in the Theatre 
of Marcellus. The Temple of Janus was the Tower of Cencio 
Frangipani. The Turris Milicie—the Tower of Nero, as it is popu- 
larly called—gave to the adjoining street the name of “ Contrata 
Miliciarum,” and sometimes of “ Militize Tiberiane.” With the 
Turris Comitis (Tor de’ Conti) and the Turris Senatorum it makes up 
the three important towers which alone are given in de Rossi’s 
earliest map. It looked down upon the garden where the fair 
Colonna, perhaps conveniently, sprained her foot, and so could not, 
or would not, swell the train of the Queen of Beauty at the great 
bull-fight already mentioned. From the island in the Tiber (where 
Frangipani appear again) one saw, says Gregorovius, on either hand 
a maze of towers. The Counts Orso of Anguillara and the Normanni 
Alberteschi displayed upon the right bank the eagle of the one, the 
lilies of the other, on the stone shields above their portals. More 
Normanni and Romani dwelt farther back in the Trastevere ; other 
Normanni in the Ghetto. The towers of the Colonna dotted the 
Campo Marzio. The Orsini gathered around the Theatre of Pompey, 
and the “region” called, from the vast side-walls (farietes) of the 
old ruins, “ Parione.” ‘The Massimi were in the sandy Regola (o/im 
Arenula). The Tower of Messer Jordan Savelli gave its name of 
“Monte Giordano” to what was once the “ Mons S. Johannis in 
Roncionibus.” The Tor “la Motella” marks the site of a Frangipani 
fortress in the Circus Maximus. The Arch of Antonine was the 
“ Turris de Cosetis ;” the Arch of Severus the “ Turris de Brachis.” 
Tor Sanguigna and Tor de’ Specchi—both called after baronial families 
—still give their names to the existing streets, as does the Tor del Grillo 
to the steep “Salita” at the foot of the Quirinal. The “Amphitheatrum 
Castrense,” near Santa Croce, was a ruin still in fair preservation. It 
was often described as the “parvum Colosseum,” to distinguish it from 
the great amphitheatre of Titus, just as the Palace of the Czsars was 
the “palatium majus,” the “lesser” palace being the “Turris Sena- 
torum.” The Circus of Maxentius without the walls was supposed 
to be a theatre and palace of Titus and Vespasian. 

The warlike barons were not, perhaps, in every instance, the 
greatest enemies of ancient art. Their work must often have rather 
altered than destroyed, and the core of the old edifices adapted to 
new ends, and quickly mantled with the rich vegetation of a Roman 
flora, must have retained a charm one misses sharply now. Even in 
Poggio’s time there was much remaining which we should look for 
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in vain to-day: in the time of Petrarch and Rienzi there was a vast 
deal more. The Portico of Minerva Chalcidice was destroyed while 
the former was in Rome. The marble coating of the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella disappeared in the interval between his first and second 
visit. The arch which was surnamed Tripoli, at whose foot a 
“certain Goth” sought vainly in the time of Pius IV. for buried 
treasure, came down in the 16th century to make way for the 
Palazzo Fiano. The so-called Arch of Camillus in the Via Lata 
was given by Clement VIII. to Cardinal Salviati to use up for the 
Doric-Pamphilo Palace. The Colosseum was only saved from 
future Barberini by its tardy consecration to the Martyrs of the 
Arena. The last towering remnant of the Septizonium, long time 
a fortress of the monks of S. Gregory, was taken down by order 
of Sixtus V. Thenceforth, if we except the Pantheon and the 
Colosseum, the few columns in the Campo Vaccino which many 
still took for remains of Caligula’s Bridge, and the Baths of Titus 
with the swiftly-decaying frescoes which had inspired Raphael and 
John of Udine with ideas for the /oggie of the Vatican, there was 
little left to give such visitors as Pére Mabillon even a pale and faint 
idea of what the “ Aurea Roma” once had been. The explorers 
of the 16th and 17th centuries can tell us little new about the great 
buildings. Their talk is of statues (more or less mutilated) brought 
to light, or of treasures supposed to have been discovered under- 
ground, like that golden bowl full of ancient coins and gems which 
Johannes Mutus’s gardener dug up and forthwith carried off to 
Venice, whither, when Mutus followed him, he found the treasures 
had been sold to the Senate for an annuity, and that all which 
Venice could do for him would be to pay his travelling expenses 
back to Rome ; or like that girl of wondrous beauty whose corpse 
was found in a marble sarcophagus near the fifth mile-stone on the 
Appian way, with a golden fillet round the head, and the fresh red, 
as of life, upon the cheeks, and who was shown for many days to 
constantly increasing crowds in the Palace of the Conservatori, until 
the Pope had her taken away and buried in the dead of night in an 
unknown spot without the Porta Pinciana. Modern Rome is a 
museum in which every stone has been cleaned and ticketed and 
numbered ; but where the eye seeks its pleasure in vain amidst the 
barathrum of the Forum, the dark passages of Nero’s Golden House, 
or the bare bleak walls of the Baths of Caracalla and Diocletian. Our 
quaint old guide may help the fancy to call back scenes which wasted 
their last beauty upon unappreciating eyes of Frankish devotees and 
rude Suabian swordsmen. 


J. KEMPE. 
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THE LIGHT OF THE NORTH. 


OOKING back through the vistas of Russian history, the eye is 
arrested by two figures whose colossal proportions tower above all 
their dwarfed competitors, and make them the centres of an absorbing 
human interest. (As long as the proper study of mankind is man, so 
long will Peter the Great and Catherine the Grand, especially in their 
modes of being and thinking and living, be exercises in psychology : 
the former a mystery and an enigma even in a country prolific in human 
paradoxes ; the latter a blend of Eastern magnificence and profli- 
gacy on the one hand, and of the genius and culture of Western 
civilisation on the other. Catherine’s character is no riddle. It is 
easy to lay the finger on the formative energies in her nature, which 
gave her life what unity and cohesion it had; and when you 
possess yourself of these you possess the key to her character, and 
can go out and in at will. An insatiable appetite for “glory,” 
and an unregulated animal desire, were the two mainsprings of 
motive to which all her actions can be traced, although she wanted 
the world to believe that she lived from the former alone. Grand 
herself, her court was grand; and every scheme she devised was 
projected on a scale of grandeur quite Oriental. The final cause of 
all her splendour was to make the world stare in wonder and admira- 
tion ; and her success in attaining the ends she set before her made 
her the beloved of her half-civilised subjects, morbidly nervous as to 
what civilised Europe might think of them. Gay, brilliant, good- 
humoured, and witty, with a face ever wreathed in smiles, and glad- 
dening, like the sun, all the systems of which she was the centre, 
with a nimble intelligence that ever instinctively selected the proper 
thing to say, and with the adroitest tongue in the world in the art of 
graceful utterance, Catherine charmed] She turned her enemies, 
when she had angled them within the reach of her personal influence, 
into her slaves, as by bewitchment. Rebel and usurper though she 
was, St. Petersburg was never freer of traitors than during her reign; 
the reptile brood was scorched and burned up by the dazzling efful- 
gence of “the Light of the North.” 
Catherine’s rebellion against her husband Peter III. was inspired 
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by motives of self-defence. She was young and neglected, and on 
the point of being divorced and imprisoned for life. A brick house 
in the fortress of Schulenburg was being prepared by the Czar for 
the reception of a prisoner of distinction, and Peter’s chattering 
tongue had made it easy to identify its future occupant. In the 
scheme of the universe it is decreed that when society sets up a 
despot to govern it, it shall also furnish conspirators to temper his 
autocracy, and counsel moderation and wisdom ; and Peter’s many 
follies, his avowed contempt for the religion, for the military system, 
for the nobility of Russia ; his low morals and deep drinking ; his 
boorishness and cruelty to his consort, whom he often insulted in 
public—so much so, that on one occasion she burst into tears and 
ran away—tempted the revolutionary class, who ever know how to 
take occasion by the hand, to compass his deposition and death. 
In Peter's purpose to rid himself of his wife they found an over- 
mastering argument to compel Catherine’s approval and co-opera- 
tion; her ladies recruited the ranks of the malcontents by bribes 
of money and delicacies, the Princess Dashkoff being the most 
successful of the recruiting staff. The arrival of an empty 
coach at Peterhoff was to be the signal to the gwasi-prisoner 
that the revolution was ripe. In the dead of the night Catherine 
stole from her bedroom, crossed the garden alone, and reached 
the capital, before her flight was discovered. Accompanied by 
the ringleaders of the rebellion, she repaired to the barracks 
of the Ismailofsky guards, and in an eloquent address reviewed 
her husband’s want of patriotism, and told the story of her 
own sufferings and sorrows. The vision of the beautiful weep- 
ing lady soon melted the half-reluctant hearts of the rough and 
illogical soldiery ; they swore fealty to her on the spot, and became 
effective partisans and advocates of her cause with the other 
regiments stationed at St. Petersburg. They marched her to the 
church of Kasan, and caused the Archbishop of Novgorod to crown 
her Empress of all the Russias. Catherine immediately. issued a 
manifesto, craftily reasoned and brilliantly expressed, in vindication 
of her rebellion; and before midday she found that a force of 
10,000 troops had flocked to her standard. With these, dressed as 
an officer of the Guards, sitting astride her white horse, and with an 
oak twig in her hat, she marched against her husband, who, quite 
unconscious of his danger, spent the night in riot and revelry at 
Oranienbaum, on the shores of the Gulf of Cronstadt. An officer 
who ventured to disturb Peter’s stertorous slumbers was placed under 
arrest. With the dawn came the day which was to see Catherine 
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divorced and a prisoner, and Peter blessed in his betrothal to the 
Woronzoff. With a sense of exultation he set out for Peterhoff, where 
he was to banquet with his wife: the signal for her arrest in the 
midst of the festivities had been agreed on. The tidings of her 
rebellion which met him on his way both dismayed and stupefied 
him. Brave old Marshal Munnich was among his suite; he 
stepped forward and collected the Czar’s bewildered wits, pointing 
out the necessity for prompt action, and adjuring him to march 
with his 1,000 Holstein troops to St. Petersburg. Peter’s loose 
women shrieked and wept; Catherine’s well-wishers in the suite 
offered conflicting advices and confounded Peter’s confusion still 
more. Munnich pleaded for a firm front and a quick blow; 
Peter hesitated, resolved, re-resolved, and finally, not knowing what 
to do with the little wits he had, flung them away. He returned to 
Oranienbaum ; and when the Holstein soldiers heard the news, they 
crowded round the Czar, kissed his hands, and on their knees be- 
sought him to lead them against the rebels. His spirit caught the 
contagion of their bravery, and he gave the command “To arms ;” 
and then, startled at his own daring, he recalled it. Might not 
Catherine, who once loved him and whom he once loved—his wife, 
his queen—be coaxed back into allegiance? He sent messengers 
to her to propose a reconciliation, a renewal of the old domesticities 
of trust and love. These overtures she rejected; the messengers, 
seduced by the glamour of her presence and the fascination of her 
deportment, refused to return to their master, and arrayed themselves 
under her banner. Then Peter offered to resign his crown, asking 
permission to retire with the Woronzoff to Holstein, a proposal in 
which Catherine saw the prophecy and pledge of ceaseless civil war. 
She persuaded Peter’s ambassador to go back and induce his master 
to repair to Peterhoff unattended, and trust to the clemency of his 
wife. There he signed his abdication, confessing “that his abilities 
were unequal to the task of governing Russia ; . . . . that he was not 
capable of directing the Russian Empire in any way, and much less 
with irresponsible power ; . . . . that he had been the cause of all 
the troubles, which would soon have ruined the empire, and which 
had covered his name with eternal disgrace;..... that, being 
seriously impressed with all these facts, he renounced the govern- 
ment of Russia, and swore before God and all the world to this 
renunciation. Written and signed with my own hand,—Perer. 
June 29, 1762.” On the eighth day of his imprisonment, and in the 
thirty-fourth year of his age, Peter was a corpse; he died of a 


“ disease in his bowels,” which in the present case is a euphemism 
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for murder. “The Empress knew nothing of Peter’s murder,” said 
Frederick the Great, “and learned it with a sorrow and despair that 
were not feigned, knowing the opinion people would form of her.” 
“Tt is too bad of Pitt to compel Catherine to restore Otchakoff to 
the Turks,” said Leopold of Austria. “Why rob the Empress of 
her laurels? her head must be crowned with them to hide her feet, 
stained with blood.” The convictions of the different courts of 
Europe with respect to Catherine’s complicity in the crime varied 
with the thermal variations of her amity : whom she befriended, to 
them she was the victim of an unpropitious concourse of suspicions ; 
whom she opposed saw in her a guilty and blood-stained criminal. 
The corpse was laid out in state in the Convent of Alexander Nevski, 
in St. Petersburg, whither many, openly expressing regret for the part 
they had impulsively taken in his dethronement, repaired to kiss 
the hand of the dead. Catherine refused to allow her husband’s re- 
mains to be interred with the ashes of his ancestors ; she reared no 
commemorative pillar, and placed no inscription over his tomb, 
determined to have no shrine whither the disaffected could assemble. 
After her death Paul removed his father’s dust to the imperial 
mausoleum ; and he ordered the survivor of the three nobles, Alexius 
Orloff, Bariatinski, and Potemkin, who forced Peter to drink the 
poisoned brandy, and who thereafter, the venom proving laggard 
in its work, knelt on his breast and strangled him with a napkin, to 
stand alone between Catherine’s coffin and Peter’s through the silent 
hours of the first night on which these two reposed side by side in 
the sepulchre of their sires. That solitary vigil, paramour on one 
side of him, victim on the other—and there is a scintilla of retributive 
justice in the ordeal—rendered Orloff a maniac for life. 

Catherine’s throne was a giddy eminence for a few years, till the 
wisdom of her measures and the success of her administration brought 
it to equipoise. ‘The spoils are usually for the victors, but Catherine 
shared them with the vanquished. Not one of Peter’s partisans 
suffered death by the gallows or by Siberia. Even the Woronzoff 
was allowed to retain the wealth Peter had wasted on her, and to 
reside and marry in St. Petersburg. Munnich himself, who, whatever 
monarch ruled, intrigued and shuffled to retain his offices, was im- 
plicitly confided in. The grey old hero, aged eighty, wrote amatory 
letters to Catherine. She reproached him with his dilatory loyalty. 
“Madam,” said he, “the strongest ties of duty and gratitude engaged 
me to serve my late master ; your Majesty is now my sovereign, and 
will experience the same fidelity.” Following the precedent set her by 
Elizabeth, Catherine ennobled the soldiers of the Ismailofsky Guards ; 
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and the issue of these wholesale creations is, that to-day princes are 
as “plentiful as blackberries” in St. Petersburg, and may be found 
earning a menial livelihood as cabmen. Of all the conspirators, 
Catherine found the greed of the Princess Dashkoff the most in- 
satiable. Boasting that the Empress was indebted to her for her 
throne, she demanded the appointment of Colonel of the Guards, 
which was refused. Afterwards named President of the Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg, her brutality towards the associates, her 
coarse manners, her sordid avarice, her gruffest of male voices, and her 
crimson face, made her the laughing-stock of the capital. The pigs of 
her neighbour Alexander Narishkin having entered her grounds and 
devoured her cabbages, she ordered them all to be slaughtered. 
Narishkin saw her at court next day, and said, “ There she goes, 
still red with the blood of—my pigs.” 

While she was Grand Duchess, and during the earlier years of her 
reign, before her grossness had spoiled her grace, Catherine was the 
most beautiful woman of the court. Professor Richardson describes 
her as the loveliest woman he saw during a few years’ residence in 
Russia. Queens and empresses, as long as they are young, have 
the knack of bursting as phantoms of delight and lovely apparitions 
upon the vision of beholders, a good deal of their loveliness being 
the reflected splendour of their vestments and bejewellings. Cathe- 
rine was of the average stature ; her complexion was bright, literally 
“red ”—but in the Russian tongue red is synonymous with beautiful. 
She had an aquiline nose and well-shaped lips, between which two 
rows of white incisors shone ; her chin was long to a fault ; jaws, 
massive ; eyes, blue; eyebrows, dark ; hair, auburn. With the ex- 
ception of her face, which in her old age was red and livid, she 
preserved the alabaster whiteness of her skin to the end of her life. 
Clever in all the arts of society, this clever lady knew how to dress 
successfully. She ever wore a long, flowing, loose robe, which served 
to conceal the corpulency that in early life began to mar her sym- 
metry. ‘There was an unfortunate wrinkle at the base of the nose, 
which she called the evil genius of her looks. A limner who repro- 
duced it in a portrait was smartly rebuked for venturing to observe 
it, and was ordered to efface it from the eidolon. A French artist 
who saw her corpse drew her portrait from memory ; the following 
advice was given him to make the likeness perfect :—‘ Take a map of 
the Russian Empire for the canvas ; the darkness of ignorance for 
the ground ; the spoils of Poland for the drapery ; human blood for 
the colouring ; the monuments of her reign for the outlines ; and for 
the shading, six months of the reign of her successor,” Catherine 
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was fond of being compared to Minerva ; her flatterers soon dis- 
covered how: remunerative it was to assure her that she resembled 
the effigies of that goddess ; authors, dedicating to her, traded on 
this weakness ; and she was so persuaded of the resemblance, that 
she invoked all the arts of the engraver, the painter, and the sculptor, 
to send her image down to posterity in the garb and guise of the 
goddess of wisdom, war, and refinement. ” 

Her Majesty’s habits of life, had it not been for one glaring vice, 
would, on account of her abstinence and self-control, have done no 
discredit to an anchorite. Strangers looking at the purple fluid with 
which she constantly replenished her glass, concluded that the ver- 
milion hues of her visage were due as much to liquor as to rouge, 
till they learned that the beverage was currant wine. In spite of the 
rigours of a Russian climate, she rose summer and winter alike at 
five ; before breakfasting at nine, the day’s state cares had been 
attended to, and her ministers who came to her toilet at ten found 
written notes of instruction awaiting them. After prayers, she drove - 
almost unattended, and under the disguise of an incognita which the 
citizens knew better than to penetrate, to inspect some of the count- 
less public works she had ever on hand. Dinner was served at 
two, and her guests seldom exceeded eight persons ; her table was so 
plainly spread that the epicures sneered at it, and, affecting to dine, 
reserved their appetites till they could appease them at home ; all 
etiquette was proscribed, and an interregnum of equality and frater- 
nity proclaimed. At three Catherine retired to her library: her 
Majesty all her life was fond of reading, and had developed and 
disciplined her fine intellect by a careful course of study ; she kept 
herself abreast of the literature of the age, and had all the books of 
the French philosophers sent her as they issued from the Parisian 
pregs,) There was an ingenious mechanical contrivance in one of 
her libraries by which, on pressing a button marked with the num- 
ber of the book she wanted, the volume descended from its shelf ; on 
drawing out the button, it returned to its place. There is a story told 
of her lover Korsakoff. Grossly illiterate, he conceived that his social 
environment was incomplete without a library. Sending for the 
chief bookseller of St. Petersburg, he gave the necessary orders. 
“ But what kind of books do you wish, sir?” said the merchant. 
** You understand that better than I,” replied the favourite. “Some 
thai size, and some that size, and so on; the big ones on the lower 

nelves, and the small ones higher, as they are at the Empress’s.” 
Crier tea at five, the evening was spent in whist, the stakes being ten 
guineas a rubber ; in music, provided by her own hired staff of French 
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and Italian songsters-{one of these, the prima donna Gabrielli, 
demanded a yo Zs a year, besides a house and carriage ; 
“‘That’s too much/“Said the ambassade who negotiated the engage- 
ment, “herMajesty’s flatts no more ;” “Then,” said 
Gabrielli, “her Majesty can get one of her marshals to sing for her”); 
Gin all kinds of innocent frolickings and gambolings) and gouty old 
‘courtiers and venerable ladies, whose movements, once nimble, had 
become heavy and lumbering, would be seen capering like young 
hippopotami, and jostling each other till they fell, amid Catherine’s 
silvery laughter—only it is said that her voice got hoarse and croak- 
ing in her old age, and it, with her red face, sharp chin, and long 
nose, summons up to the imagination rather a ghoulish picture. 
€ Sometimes the evening was devoted to the theatre: her Majesty was 
a bit of a critic, having duly qualified as the author of several 
dramatic pieces that had failed. It was Catherine’s custom to retire 
supperless to bed every night at ten o’clock ; before eleven absolute 
stillness reigned in the palace. Once a week the Czarina gave a 
private ball and supper at the Hermitage ; no servants were allowed to 
enter the ball-room, and the viands and liqueurs were served through 
trap-doors. }A guide to the ball-room was found in the advices hung 
on the 3 one of them was, “Sit down when you choose and 
where you choose, and do not need to be told a thousand times.” On 
féte days, when she dined in public, Catherine presented each of the 
guests on their arrival with a goblet of wine ; at table she served the 
herself, sitting on a chair ornamented with the arms of Russia. 
CWhen she entertained the officers of her own regiment she appeared in 
colonel’s uniform. ‘The guests at her masquerade dancing parties 
often numbered 8,000, the wealth, beauty, and fashion of Russia ; her 
Majesty on these occasions appeared in the richest robes, often in the 
Greek costume, with a small crown of diamonds on her head. 

As Grand Duchess Catherine spent her days in retirement and 
study, and on her accession to the throne was one of the most 
accomplished women in Europe. Through her agents in France 
and England, her Majesty bought treasures of art for which stingy pur- 
chasers at home refused the price. The Houghton collection of 
pictures left England because no one would over-bid her offer of 
£40,000 ; while the library of Voltaire, counting 10,000 volumes, 
many of which had marginal comments in his own hand, left Paris 
for St. Petersburg ; Catherine built a small temple for the reception of 
the library, in the centre of which she proposed to erect a monument 
to the author. Purchasing Diderot’s collection of books for 50,000 
livres, she appointed him custodian of it at a salary of 1,000 livres a 
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year; the Philosophe travelled to Russia to thank her and to be 
chaffed by her. “M. Diderot,” she said, “ in some respects you are 
a hundred years old, but in others you are about ten.” Again and again 
she tempted the literati of Paris to reside in her capital, although 
the French Academy, at the spiteful request of the Duke de Choiseul, 
had declared the title “Imperial Majesty”—which Catherine 
inordinately coveted—to be bad French. M. d’Alembert refused a 
salary of 100,000 livres to become Paul’s tutor. A playwright, an 
author of several moral tales, the projector of a polyglot dictionary 
of all the tongues spoken in her dominions, it was a cause of regret 
to the Czarina that she could not wear the name of poet. The Eng- 
lish ambassador, Mr. Fitzherbert, counselled her not to asp:re to 
every kind of fame, but content herself with the couplet she wrote 
on her dog and physician— 

Here lies the Duchess Anderson, 

Who once bit Mr. Rogerson. 

The story of Catherine’s frailties, if very fully told, would require 
to be decently veiled in the obscurities of the Latin tongue, the 
accepted medium of the otherwise incommunicable ; English type 
would rise up in mutiny if posited to print it. Married at the age 
of sixteen, her licentiousness began almost with her marriage, and 
ended only with her death. Her life was one moral delinquency 
long drawn out. A mutual alienation soon crept in between the 
Grand Duke Petet and his wife, which deepened into disgust on 
the part of the lady when a malignant small-pox had defaced what 
little beauty Peter ever had. The positive repulsiveness of his looks 
after his recovery threw her into a three hours’ swoon. ‘The flower 
fades ; and they that loved at first like dove and dove were cat and 
dog.” Peter found consolation in the company of the Countess 
Elizabeth Woronzoff, a kindred spirit and unshapely slattern, fat 
and squat and squinting, who slobbered and spat and swore when 
she talked, with whom he daily got drunk. Peter often hinted that, 
when the reigning Czarina died, he would repudiate Catherine and 
her child, and make the Countess his wife. The Grand Duchess, 
too, gave herself over to a life of unbridled profligacy. She used to 
descend from the window of her apartment by an improvised 
ladder to meet Stanislaus Poniatowsky, whom she afterwards forced 
the Poles to elect as their king, because “he was the first man who 
ventured to make love to me ;” in after years, however, the aggran- 
disement of Russia requiring it, Catherine dethroned him without a 
compunction or a sigh. She had many acquaintances in the capital 
who had no idea of the high social sphere in which their lover 
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usually moved. Orloff, by whom she had three children, tried in 
vain to pierce the incognita of the beautiful lady he adored, till 
one day he descried her standing at the side of the Empress 
Elizabeth amid the pomp and pageantry of a public ceremony. 
While Czarina, she had a series of ten husbands ; they were state 
officials, with salaries fixed by a formal order in council. So 
methodically was Catherine’s libertinism organised, that the qualifi- 
cations of the nominees were referred to a commission of ladies ; 
if their report was favourable, an opportunity was devised by 
which Catherine met the candidate, a signal having previously 
been chosen to denote approbation or the reverse. The most 
distinguished of these officials, besides Orloff, were Potemkin, who 
afterwards became her trusty adviser; the beautiful Zoritch, who 
had once been a slave in Constantinople ; the faithless Korsakoff ; 
the -well-beloved Lanskoi, who was so ignorant that, according 
to Kotzebue, Catherine blushed when he began to speak—the 
Czarina herself became his tutor; on his death she stormed at 
the physicians, whose skill had proved futile; shut herself up in 
her palace, cherishing a morbid sorrow, from which she was only 
roused by the daring intrusion of Potemkin ;—Momonoff, who 
quickly fell in love with and married one of the ladies of the court, 
the Princess Scherbatoff, Catherine magnanimously forgiving her 
rival, honouring their wedding with her presence, and sending them 
away to Moscow richly endowed—there, it is said, they babbled too 
freely about Catherine’s weaknesses ; and one night, after they had 
retired, six policemen entered their apartments, and, “ by order of 
the Empress,” chastised them in the most convenient way, adding 
that the visit was to be repeated with each repetition of the offence ; 
—the last of the ten was Plato Zubof, whose name suggested to the 
witlings of St. Petersburg the remark that Catherine had ended with 
Platonic love. “Do you know whose house you are in ?” said her 
rude grandson Constantine to the King of Sweden. Withou. waiting 
an answer, he replied to his own question with such gross severity 
that Catherine placed him under arrest; a milder reproof than that 
administered to two young ladies of the court, one of whom wrote 
satires which the other illustrated—they were knouted till the blood 
came. Yet Catherine could tolerate a good jest at any other of her 
foibles. She smiled away the punishment of the page who 
besmeared with vermilion her bust of Parian marble, a costly 
work of art carefully preserved under a glass shade in one of the 
drawing-rooms of the palace; “Oh, the boy wanted to tease me on 
the habit I have of wearing rouge ; the sensible thing to do is to 
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wash the bust and say nothing about it.” On another occasion, 
when an article had appeared in the Moniteur, a newspaper not 
allowed to circulate in Russia till the censor had examined it, in 
which she was held up to obloquy as the Messalina of the North, 
she said, “ As this only concerns myself, let it be distributed.” . 
The manner and bearing of the favourites was more grandiose 
than that of their mistress, All of plebeian birth, their sudden 
elevation from poverty to be the sovereign of the sovereign turned 
their heads; they became insolent and contemptuous not only 
towards the old nobility of the empire, who, to their disgrace be it 
said, fawned on and flattered each successive upstart, but even 
towards the Grand Duke Paul, who writhed in helpless but by no 
means voiceless rage. Even the valets of the favourites were objects 
of reverence to these servile courtiers. The heroes of Russian 
history, heroes in the annals of fame and infamy, lounged in the 
favourites’ anterooms, and bowed low when their wandering and 
supercilious gaze chanced for a moment to alight upon them. 
Zubof was wont to amuse himself by causing an ape to leap on the 
backs of the sycophants. During the celebrated visit of the Czarina 
to the Crimea, the Emperor Joseph complained to: the French 
ambassador that Catherine admitted Momonoff to her whist-table 
with himself; and that she kept him waiting the game till the 
favourite condescended to stop drawing with abit of chalk figures 
and landscapes on the cloth, while all were waiting silently and with 
downcast eyes for him to desist. The autocratic power they wielded 
may be inferred from the fact, that Potemkin once dragged a 
merchant from Moscow to St. Petersburg to show a sceptical lady 
his beard, and, in a fit of forgetfulness, kept him in chains for four 
months—the prisoner, on his release in shattered health and ruined 
fortune, found his wife dead of grief. The same favourite, on 
another occasion, sent an officer to Siberia, where he languished for 
thirty years, for picking up a lady’s glove. Out of such incidents as 
these grew the mustard tree of Nihilism that now over-canopies 
Russian society, and in the branches of which all the heterogeneous 
conspirators of the empire now roost. As a dark-visaged, scowling, 
but aimless feeling, it dates from the reign of Anne; but it was in 
the tolerant reign of Catherine that it began to put forth feelers as 
an organised propaganda. The pamphleteer Radischef gave it shape 
as a political aspiration and creed, though it was reserved for a later 
age to baptise it with its present name. The Siberian gag soon 
silenced him for ever. The most magnanimous of autocrats could 
not afford to overlook such a sentence as the following :—“ I enter 
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the palace of Zarsko-Zelo: I am struck with the alarming silence 
that prevails; every one holds his peace; every one trembles: #7 ¢s 
the abode of despotism.” During the early years of her reign the 
Czarina’s sympathies seemed to go with the democratic dreams of 
the French philosophers, who fattened by flattering despots, while 
the whole spirit and design of their teaching was to undermine their 
power. As long as “liberty, equality, and fraternity” was a beautiful 
phrase to admire and trifle with, keeping at home in France, Catherine 
encouraged it; but when it proved a doctrine pregnant with practical 
issues, shaping the destinies of nations, presaging the doom of des- 
potism, and ridiculing the divine right of kings, she girded herself to 
the task of crushing it. Regarding Voltaire, who had sent her 
presents of stockings which, he says in one of his letters, he had 
knitted with his own hands, as the chief apostle of revolution, she 
wreaked her wrath upon him by ejecting his bust from her gallery 
and throwing it on a rubbish-heap. Fox’s followed because he had 
opposed a war with the French republic. Washington ceased to be 
a hero, and became a rebel and traitor. Marie Antoinette was 
admonished by a letter which breathes the spirit of despotism -— 
“Kings ought to proceed in their career undismayed by the 
clamours of the people, as the moon pursues her course unimpeded 
by the howling of dogs.” We recall as an illustration of the incon- 
sistencies of human character the closing sentence of the Czarina’s 
instructions to the commissioners appointed to prepare a new code 
of laws for the empire :—“ Flatterers have instilled into all govern- 
ments the pernicious maxim that their people are created for them 
only; but we think that we are created for our people, and we 
intend by this legislation to make Russia more just and happy than 
any nation on earth. To be disappointed in this would be an 
unhappiness I do not wish to survive.” 

With all her personal libertinism, the frown of an autocrat 
beclouded Catherine’s face when any remark or gesture savouring 
of immodesty was hazarded in her presence. She compounded 
with her conscience by an affectation of decorum, and by practising 
immorality on a principle which forbade public levity of speech or 
behaviour. It is recorded that, while driving through the Crimea 
with the British and French ambassadors, she asked the latter to 
relieve the tedium of the journey by a song. Knowing her private 
life so well, Ségur concluded that she would not be squeamish as to 
the character of what he sang, and struck up 

~ Some cayeless tavern catch 


Of Moll and Meg, and strange experiences 
Unmeet for ladies, 
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With darkling visage, Catherine interrupted him by an inconsequent 
question, and relapsed into the silence of shocked austerity. The 
abolition of the Physical Club of Moscow was a noble vindica- 
tion of outraged morality; the members of it, among whom 
were the highest nobility of the empire, counts and countesses, 
expiated their profligacy, some by imprisonment, some by degrada- 
tion. In writing, too, her instructions for the education of her 
grandchildren, Catherine interdicted the study of botany, especially 
the Linnzan system, alarmed lest the theory of the sexes of the 
flowers should provoke questions incompatible with the stainless 
purity of their minds. The theory of deliberate hypocrisy is the 
one that will most readily occur to the superficial student of 
human nature to explain these tributes of respect to virtue. Few, 
however, of such self-contradictions can be truly accounted for on 
this hypothesis. The conscious hypocrites, those who plot to 
mislead others without misleading themselves, are numerically a 
small class. It is more philosophical to assign Catherine’s scrupu- 
losity to the strange medley of the elements of which human nature 
is composed. Though the Czarina had not committed herself to 
the principle of purity, to be pure through and through, yet it was 
on principle she forbade any public indecency. 

Catherine’s home policy was selected and dressed up to be 
flaunted in the eyes of the world, to impress other nations with a 
sense of the prosperity and greatness of her reign, and of the striking 
strides of her empire towards the van of civilisation. Every volun- 
teered suggestion that would go to blazon abroad her fame enriched 
its author: if it was useful as well as brilliant, so much the better ; 
but its practical worth was never a sine gua@ non. Grand projects 
coursed through her brain with such celerity that she only took time 
to issue orders for their realisation, and then forsook them to chase 
others. At her death Russia was littered with relinquished half- 
finished public works ; the money had been faithfully paid out of 
the imperial purse for their completion, but, passing through the 
hands of successive choirs of corrupt officials, it had proved a 
vanishing entity ; and the shells and skeletons of cities, the palaces, 
hospitals, schools, cathedrals, whose sham fronts, facing the 
thoroughfare, served to impress the traveller ; the half-dug canals ; 
the abandoned fortifications ; the silent dockyards—are the monu- 
ments and memorials, not of what had been, but of what had never 
existed but on paper. When the design of the projected enterprise 
was laid on her table, or a medal struck in honour of it, the Czarina 
professed to believe that local habitation on the earth had been 
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given to it, and a paragraph was contributed to a Parisian news- 
paper. Itis to be feared that Catherine was an accomplice in the 
deceptions practised upon her. Of an honest functionary who 
asked more pay, ignorant that embezzlement was one of the 
perquisites of his office, she remarked, “The ass! I have led him 
to the manger, and he refuses to eat.” There is a list extant of the 
townships she formed, and they reach the total of 237. It cannot 
be doubted that she selected the sites for them and voted the 
money; but of the majority of them, the splendid epigram of the 
Emperor of Austria may be used. Catherine invited him to lay 
the second stone of a new city of which she had laid the first : “ The 
Empress and I,” said Joseph, “ did a great work between us to-day ; 
she laid the first stone of a city, and I laid the last!” The Marquis 
de Custine quotes from a letter which, he avers, she wrote ; and if it 
be not authentic—for Catherine was too crafty to write such a letter— 
it is plausible and true to her real motives: “ My dear Prince, do 
not distress yourself, because the Russians have no desire for know- 
ledge. If I institute schools, it is not for ourselves, but for Europe, 
in whose estimation we must maintain our standing ; for, if our pea- 
sants should really seek to become enlightened, neither you nor I 
would continue in our places.” 

But it would be a mistake to say that her home policy, though 
inspired by vain-glory and the desire to pose before Europe, was 
fraught with no blessing for her empire. Beloved by his subjects, 
Peter the Great alone stood higher in the reverence of the Russian 

ple ; and she was often hailed as the second creator of the empire. 

he Czarina devoted to the development of the national resources all 
the energy she could spare from the sacred cause of the territorial 
aggrandisement of Russia and the courtly magnificence of Catherine, 
and circulated money with no grudging hand parsimonious only to 
the members of her own family, who, it is sajd, were often in want of 
the means of life—her son, the Grand Dyke, receiving a pittance of 
410,000 ; her grandson, afterwards Aléxander I., £3,000 a year ; 
Catherine’s own privy purse amountjhg to £800,000, exactly the 
tenth part of the imperial revenue./ She was wont to justify her 
profuse and promiscuous lavishment dp the plea that “to give money 
was the surest way of receiving it.” (Though the wrecks of many 
industrial enterprises, social and legal reforms, and philanthropic 
labours lie scattered around her tomb, not a few remain till this day 
fertilising and blessing Russig) This could hardly fail to be the case, 
considering that she s 200,000 annually from her own purse 
in masonry alone. (In St. Petersburg she established a training 
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college for teachers, boarding, lodging, and instructing them at her 
own expense ; gave a new lease of life to the Academy of Sciences, 
founded by Peter I. ; built and liberally endowed academies for the 
education of young ladies ; established schools in every province of 
her empire, and it may be interesting to add that in estimating the 
accommodation necessary, she assumed that to every Russian couple 
twelvechildren would be born, an estimate which statistics seem to have 
justified : she also built foundling hospitals and infirmaries in most 
of the large cities. Her zeal in the cause of science and her 
benefactions to its devotees are well known.) Hearing that the dis- 
tinguished naturalist Pallas, whom she had induced to settle in St. 
Petersburg, wanted to sell his “ collection,” she asked him to name 
his price. Replying to him, she wrote :—“ Mr. Pallas knows natural 
history much better than figures ; he ought to have charged 20,000 
instead of 15,000 livres for so many valuable articles. ‘The Empress, 
however, takes it upon herself to correct his mistake, and hereby orders 
her treasurer to pay 20,000. Mr. Pallas, however, is appointed custo- 
dian of the collection, as no one knows better than he how to render 
it most useful tomankind.” ‘Truly, as Madame d’Epinay remarked, 
“no one knew better than Catherine II. the great art of kings, that of 
giving.” Could anything, by the way, be more delicate and graceful 
than the following letter, which she sent with 40,000 silver roubles, 
and a box of watches and other trinkets, to the unfortunate prince, 
Count d’Artois ?—“ Your Royal Highness, on the point of your 
departure, is no doubt desirous of making some little presents to the 
persons who have attended you during your stay here. But, M. le 
Comte, as you know that I have prohibited all trade and commu- 
nication with your unfortunate country, you would in vain endeavour 
to procure these trifles in this city; there are none now to be 
found in Russia except in my cabinet. I hope therefore that your 
Royal Highness will accept of these from your affectionate friend, 
Catherine.” Her Majesty alsq( founded and endowed a society for 
the promotion of agriculture, and sent, at her own expense, several 
young men into England to study farming. On their return they 
were settled on a farm of 1,000 acres, near Zarsko-Zelo, and thither 
theological students were sent, two from each college of the empire, 
to learn farming, that on their appointment to benefices they might 
be able to instruct their parishioners. Catherine invited colonists 
from Germany to settle in Russia, giving them horses, cattle, im- 
plements, and lands, that they might leaven their neighbourhood 
with higher ideas of agriculture. Liberty to worship God according 
to the conviction of their conscience was guaranteed the immigrants } 
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and when efforts were made to bias her against the heretics, she 
exclaimed, “ Poor wretches ! since we know they will suffer so much 
and so long in the world to come, we ought to make their situation 
here as comfortable as we possibly can.” The principle of toleration 
was never better expressed. 

Her Majesty’s legal and administrative reforms, while they failed to 
impress the popular imagination, were the crowning achievements of 
her reign. ( She cheapened the cost of judicial procedure, and raised 
the judges above inevitable venality by increasing their salaries) 
“Gentlemen,” said she, “the necessity of your position may have 
made you corrupt before ; your country now pays your labours ; and 
what before may have been admitted as an excuse, henceforth will be 
acrime.” Catherine(@bolished the inhuman practice of torture, and 
modified the rigours of Russian and Siberian imprisonment. The codi- 
fication of the laws of the empire was an attempt to evolve order out 
of chaos. A parliament, composed of 600 representatives of all 
ranks and tribes, was summoned to St. Petersburg to aid her in this 
Herculean task ; her long letter of instructions to the assembly is 
one of the most masterly state papers ever written, On reading the 
treatise, the great Frederick, who had learned from a bitter ex- 
perience that it paid better to flatter and be friendly with a frail 
and powerful Czarina than to be epigrammatic and derisive, wrote 
to Catherine,—“ No woman has hitherto been a legislatrix ; that glory 
was reserved for the Empress of Russia, who well deserves it.” 

Catherine’s foreign policy was the hereditary policy of the Czars 
since the days of Peter the Great ; viz., foment discord in the terri- 
tories of the neighbouring potentates, get invited in the divine 
capacity of peacemaker ; take the ruler under Russian patronage 
and protection ; and finally in the ripeness of time annex his 
dominions. Because of the rigorous necessities of her situation, 
this policy will never be abandoned till Russia has a line of 
sea-board commensurate to the magnitude of her territories and the 
wants of her people. Constantinople is the moon towards which 
every Russian sovereign reaches out his beseeching arms. “Sir,” 
said Catherine to Sir Charles Whitworth, the English ambassador, 
“since the king your master is resolved to drive me out of St. 
Petersburg, I hope he will permit me to retire to Constantinople.” 
A grandson was born to her about this time, and she named the 
babe Constantine, in compliment to her future Mussulman subjects. 
This Czarina’s territorial thefts may best be told in her oft-repeated 
boast, “‘I arrived in Russia poor, but I will not die in debt to the 
empire, for I shall leave her Poland and the Crimea as my portion.” 
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(Born Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, Catherine died in the yeat 1796, 
at the age of sixty-seven. A few days before her death a brilliant 
meteor dropped from the heavens into the Neva ; in it St. Petersburg 
saw a prophetic obituary announcement. Her Majesty till near the 
close of her life had generally enjoyed the best of health) “ My 
health,” she says in one of her letters, “ costs me fifteen pence a year.” 
To a French doctor who attended her during an illness she gave a 
pension of 10,000 livres ; “ As I have the misfortune to be without the 
power of being of service to the authors of my existence, at least let 
me serve the man who preserved that existence.” Promesta the 
close of her life she was much swollen-with a dropsy which the skill 
of her physicians could not abate. Struck down with apoplexy on 
the floor of her closet, she lay for the better part of two days ina 
state of insensibility; on the evening of the second day she seemed 
to revive ; it was the last flicker of the lamp of life ; and then, says 
one ill-disposed gossiper, “with a lamentable shriek, which was 
heard in the neighbouring apartments, she died ;” the shriek being 
a fiction of the narrator, designed to insinuate his conviction 
that she felt and recoiled from the tightening clutch of the enemy 
claiming his own. 

The following character—in doggerel—occurs in a letter to 
Voltaire written by the Prussian royal poetaster, Frederick the 
Great :— 

A potent lady, worth at leqst 

A brace of Emperors of the East. 

Yes, with the old hermit I admire 

The mighty mind that can aspire 

To fame so vast. She, small or great, 

For every exigence of state 

Provides, ordains, assumes, or grants ; y 
Nor asks for aid, for none she wants. P os 


“ JAMES FORFAR. 

















SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE ComMING WINTER. 


NE of my August Notes was on “The abnormal Weather of 

1881.” I there endeavoured to show that the excessive cold 

which we suffered in England last winter was a result of increased 

solar activity, and a consequent higher mean temperature of the earth’s 

surface and atmosphere, and explained this apparent paradox as due 

to an exaggeration of the usual interchange of the tropical and Arctic 
atmospheric currents. 

The great movements of our atmosphere (setting aside the minor 
disturbances) consist in an upper flow of heated air from the tropics 
towards the poles, and a lower flow of cold air from the polar towards 
the tropical regions. The trade-winds are a portion of the latter. 

We are in the region of the “ variables,” z.¢. where the trepical 
winds have been sufficiently cooled to sometimes graze the earth and 
thus contend with the Arctic flow. Such being the case, an excessive 
general heating of the air may carry more hot air northward over our 
heads and cause a greater quantity of cold northern air to flow upon 
the surface at our latitudes ; for it must be remembered that hese 
atmospheric currents are due to the differences of temperature, not to 
absolute heat, and that the supposed greater sun-heat would have but 
little effect on the semper ature of the ice-covered portions of the Arctic 
regions, being so largely used up in doing the work of thawing. 

Recent intelligence confirms my speculations. The whaling-vessels 
bring intelligence of an extraordinary movement of the pack-ice in 
the Arctic seas, which was taking place at about the time I was 
writing. Itis reported to have descended s00 miles farther south than 
usual in that open stretch of Arctic sea north of Europe and east of 
Greenland. In consequence of this, Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya 
have been unapproachable this year, and the Dutch Arctic expedition 
has turned back, finding farther progress impossible. 

On the other hand, Lieut. Greely, on his arrival at Franklin Bay, 
west of Greenland, found open water extending as far as the eye 
could reach, 
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How will this affect us during the forthcoming winter ? 

This is a pretty meteorological problem, which I find easier 
to propound than to solve. It may be that a great extension of 
the usual ice-boundary directly to the north of our islands may cool 
down a large body of air that will reach and sweep over us and bring 
with it a very bitter winter ; or, on the other hand, the unusually great 
quantity of cold water that will flow as an undercurrent southwards, 
in consequence of the cooling due to the thawing of so much ice by 
the salt water, may push a large volume of the Gulf Stream northward, 
and thus increase the warmth it usually brings to our coasts. 

In the present limited state of our meteorological knowledge, it is 
difficult to say which may prevail. It is most probable that the battle 
between the two influences will be fought hereabouts, and we shall 
witness the conflict in the form of violent storms and sudden 
changes ; abnormally warm winter weather when the south-west winds 
prevail, with intervals of severe cold when the north and east are 
victorious, with dense sea-fogs wherever they are intermixed. 

The consolation which such a prospect offers is that the final 
result of an additional supply of sun-heat, such as the American conti- 
nent has lately felt, and an excessive southward drift of Arctic ice, 
must ultimately bring us more warmth and better harvests. 

If our chief climatic enemy, the accumulation of Arctic ice, is 
considerably diminished, we may expect a cycle of hot summers and 
mild winters, and harvests to correspond ; but I doubt whether any- 
body can safely predict when this will commence. It may be as near 
to us as Piazzi Smyth has supposed, or it may be delayed a year or 
two longer. 


ARTIFICIAL INDIGO Dye. 


HE cochineal insect has ceased to have any commercial im- 
portance. It is still an interesting creature, and its colour 
may continue to be demanded for a few special purposes, but the 
bulky requirements which it formerly supplied are now better and 
more cheaply satisfied by the dyes obtained from gas-work refuse. 
Madder has been similarly superseded by artificial alizarine ; and 
indigo, which has long been threatened, is now on the eve of 
commercial extinction. 

In this case, as in that of madder, it is not the substitution of 
one dye by another of similar tint, but by a still greater triumph of 
chemical science—the artificial production of the same colouring 
principle as that which is obtained from the plant. Neither are the 
artificial indigo and alizarine the results of mere accidental discovery, 
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but both are the products of elaborate chemical reasoning, purely 
theoretical at the outset, and finally reduced to practice. 

Any details of the history of the many steps by which this result 
has been laboriously attained would be out of place here, as they 
are only intelligible to experts in organic chemistry ; the mere names 
of the multitude of compounds that have formed these steps would 
sufficiently repel most readers. I may merely quote the address of 
Dr. Williamson, at the last anniversary of the Chemical Society, in 
which he states that “the point of departure of Baeyer’s epoch- 
making discovery is cinnamic acid; the last link in the chain is 
orthonitrophenylpropiolic acid, from an alkaline solution of which 
pure indigo blue separates out on heating with grape sugar.” 

The indigo blue is thus made in the laboratory in a manner that 
brings it within the reach of commercial production. All that now 
remains to be done is to economise the method of production on a 
large scale. This has been done so efficiently in other cases, that 
indigo-planters and indigo-merchants should prepare for the con- 
sequences of their trade being superseded. 


ARTIFICIAL DIAMONDS AGAIN. 


MODERN chemist craving for riches is well typified by the 

myth of Jupiter’s avaricious son, Tantalus, the King of Lydia, 

who was shown to Ulysses doing penance for his greed by grovelling 

with burning throat on the edge of a limpid lake, the waters receding 

just as his parched and thirsty lips approached them ; and when he 

rose to gather the luscious fruits drooping luxuriantly overhead, they 
withered in his fingers. 

The chemist knows that the diamond has the same composition 
as soot, and that he has nothing more to do than to crystallise the 
abundant and omnipresent carbon, as he can crystallise almost every- 
thing else ; and then he will obtain the precious gem in boundless 
quantity. He is continually tantalised by approaching to the very 
verge of solving the problem, when the crystal only just evades him, 
as the crystalline waters dried away from his mythological prototype. 

The latest exploit in diamond-making is that of Mr. R. S. 
Marsden, described in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. He heated charcoal of sugar mixed with silver during 
ten hours, then cooled them slowly, and dissolving out the silver 
with nitric acid, found carbon in three forms, graphite, brown sooty 
material—probably carbide of silver—and small octahedral crystals, 
hard enough to scratch glass, quartz, and sapphire. 
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The microscope displayed two varieties of these crystals, one 
dark-coloured, the other transparent. 

Mr. Marsden believes that by using sufficient quantity of material 
he will be able to produce diamonds large enough for rock-boring. 
If so, we may look to jewelry following in due course, and Birm- 
ingham diamond-factories working with tons of sugar and silver. 


THE CRYING or TORTURED METAL. 


F the reader should happen to be in an ironmonger’s shop while an 
old-fashioned tinker or gas-fitter, or other worker in metal, is 
buying soft solder, he may observe the application of a curious test 
for the quality of this alloy of tin and lead. The buyer holds the 
stick or slender ingot to his ear and bends it, in order to listen to 
what the French call “le cri d’étain,” a curious crackling noise which 
is emitted when tin is bent. 

As lead does not emit such a sound, an approximate estimate of 
the proportion of tin contained in the alloy is obtained by the work- 
man’s test, which estimate is very desirable, seeing that tin is much 
dearer than lead, and that the fusibility and tenacity of the solder 
depends upon its containing a due proportion of the dearer con- 
stituent. 

By way of parenthesis addressed to the uninitiated, I may add 
that this is called “soft solder,” in contradistinction to “ hard 
solder,” of which there are two kinds in common use, viz. “spelter,” 
which is a brass alloy with excess of zinc; and silver, either pure or 
alloyed with a little copper. Thus, besides soft or ordinary soldering, 
we have “brazing,” and “ silver soldering,” the latter chiefly used 
by jewellers and _ scientific-instrument-makers. Hard soldering 
demands a much higher temperature and more skill than soft solder- 
ing, as the fusing-point of the solder is nearly or even quite the same 
as that of the work to be soldered. 

Mr. J. C. Douglas has recently taken -up the subject of the cry 
of tin in Zhe Chemical News. He states that zinc and other 
metals of crystalline structure emit a similar sound, and suggests that 
with the aid of the microphone the sound may be practically used 
for testing the structure of metals. It will be seen by the above 
that in one such application he has been forestalled by quite an 
ancient workshop practice. 

I find that Dr. Miller (“Elements of Chemistry,” vol. ii.) states 
that cadmium also cries, and that iftin be “bent several times in suc- 
cession backwards and forwards it becomes sensibly hot at the point 
of flexure,” and he describes this as a peculiarity of tin connected with 
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its cry. Such, however, is by no means the case. When but a boy, I 
burned my fingers in bending a piece of iron wire for the purpose of 
breaking it, and have since based upon this accidental observation 
an instructive and striking class experiment by rapidly bending 
iron, copper, or brass wire, and then firing a piece of phosphorus by 
touching it with the bend, thereby illustrating the internal friction of 
metals, or the mechanical resistance due to their viscosity and the 
heat generated by the work done in overcoming it. 

I obtain a similar result by bending sheets of iron, copper, or other 
metal or alloy. Mr. Douglas says that rolling destroys the cry of 
tin and zinc, and probably that of other metals. If he is right, Dr, 
Miller is wrong in attributing the heat evolved on bending tin to the 
peculiar molecular structure that produces its cry, 


SCIENTIFIC HARVESTING. 


N the current number of the Yournal of Science (October) is an 

interesting article on the artificial drying of hay and grain crops 

by simply passing the products of the combustion of coke or 

anthracite, burning without smoke in a portable furnace, over and 

through the hay &c. by means of a fan, the hay being all the while 

systematically tossed in the horizontal tunnel, or flue, through which 
the current of heated gases is passing. ' 

The machine was devised twenty-one years ago, by Mr. W. A. 
Gibbs, of Gillwell Park, Essex, and as it does not appear to be 
patented, and no company is advertised to “float” it, I may 
venture to quote some of the statements of its efficacy. 

At Neston Park, Wilts (G. P. Fuller, Esq.), 30 tons of hay were 
made in 23 hours, at 13s. 6¢@. per ton, including the cost of mowing 
and stacking, though the rain was falling frequently. In a second 
trial, 33 acres were cleared in 20 hours at a rather less cost. At 
Kimbolton Castle, 7 acres of a heavy crop of clover were dried in 
7 hours. On Lord Ashburton’s farm at Alresford, 19 acres of water- 
meadow grass were dried at ros. 6¢@. per acre ; whilst in an adjoining 
meadow, a farmer cut his grass on July 15, and after working it by 
hand labour till August 11, found it all spoilt. At Haarlem, on 
the farm of M. Amersfoordt, grass that had been cut for two days 
was made into hay in five minutes, and could be stacked with perfect 
safety. In all these and other cases, the hay was superior in colour 
and fragrance to that made in the usual manner, “and evidently 
preferred by all kinds of stock.” 

Even damaged hay may be saved, and more or less restored, by 
this artificial drying, which evidently destroys the parasitic fungoid 
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vegetation and other germs upon which its “ mouldiness” depends. 
Mr. Roderick, of Quintain Hill, Waltham Abbey, says: “ Nineteen 
loads of damaged hay, which would otherwise have been useless, 
were rendered fit for stacking at the rate of 24 loads per hour. I 
realised £60 or £70 by the day-and-a-half’s use of the hay-drier.” 

Other similar experiences are recorded. 

Besides all kinds of grain, of which both the straw and the seeds 
are dried, the principle is applicable to seeds, coffee, tea, megass, 
malt, hops, peas, perfume plants, pot-herbs, &c. 

I write this more especially because I have lately seen, on the great 
grass district which lies around Harrow, and upon a part of which I 
live, magnificent second crops of hay mowed during September and 
October of this year. Some of it has been carried green for stall- 
feeding, and a large quantity made into wretchedly bad hay, the 
cocks of which are scarcely distinguishable, at a distance, from 
manure heaps. All of this might have been saved by artificial drying; 
and at such a season as that just passed, where the hot weather of 
July brought forward fine grain crops, which only failed for lack of 
drying at harvest-time, the saving to the nation would have been 
enormous had our farmers availed themselves of the appliances which 
science offers to them. 

With our unreliable climate, and compensating abundance of fuel, 
artificial drying should be the rule, not the exception. Those who 
have tried it fairly say that, even in the finest harvest weather of our 
climate, it is cheaper and better than ordinary air-drying. The 
subject is one of primary national importance, but, like so many other 
scientific developments of agriculture, demanding an investment of 
capital for prospective return, its adoption will be a very slow process, 
as the tenant-farmer who has no lease or other permanent interest in 
his farm cares little or nothing for improvements which, by raising 
the possible produce on a given area of land, only affect him by 
raising his rent at about the same rate as they increase his profits. 

How much trading enterprise would exist in London or any other 
city if the shopkeepers were tenants-at-will, who could be turned out 
of their premises at six months’ notice, and the good-will of their 
business sold by the landlord to any commercial rival ? 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF COAL. 


T is not generally known that coal, under certain conditions, is 
liable to spontaneous combustion. The subject, however, is 
one that should be better understood, especially by those who are 
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concerned in the loading of ships. Very serious accidents have oc- 
curred from neglect of proper precautions due to want of knowledge. 
No less than 70 were recorded among 31,116 ships in 1874. Many 
probably occur of which we have no record, as some of the missing 
ships in which all hands have perished may have been lost by such 
combustion of their coal stores or coal cargoes. The Doéerel 
tragedy probably originated thus. 

Combustion may take place so slowly that the rise of temperature 
may only amount to a few degrees, and such combustion may and 
probably does occur in all our coal-cellars. I believe that in all 
cases where coal is exposed to the atmosphere, some degree of 
oxidation, #.e. combustion, takes place. 

This: conclusion was forced upon me rather curiously and expen- 
sively. When engaged in the distillation of cannel, at Leeswood, 
Flintshire, I tested practically some cannel slack that was offered at 
a neighbouring colliery at eighteenpence per ton. The test was a 
strictly practical one, viz. the distillation of a working sample of a 
few tons. 

Upon the yield of this I based a contract for a large quantity, 
which was delivered much faster than I could use it, and was 
therefore stacked for some time. I then found that the yield of 
inflammable hydrocarbon continuously diminished and at last 
became ruinously small, the slack at the bottom of the heaps being 
little better than coke. 

Shortly after this the railway to the colliery siding took fire under 
the rails. It had been ballasted with slack: this oxidised, at first 
slowly, and became warmed; this heat hastened the oxidation, 
which raised the, temperature still higher, and so on until red heat, 
smoke, and flame arose, rendering a reconstruction of the siding 
necessary. 

If I am right, we all lose something when we lay in a stock of 
coals for the winter. If the coal is in large lumps the loss is very small, 
practically unworthy of notice, on account of the small surface 
exposed to the air, and the ventilation between the lumps, which 
checks the rise of temperature and consequent acceleration of the 
combustion. But when small coal is stacked in large quantity the 
loss may be sufficient to neutralise the economy of buying at 
autumn prices. 

The liability to such slow combustion varies with the quality of 
the coal. “ Brassy” coal, ze coal which contains much of that 
gold-like material that appears in scales and cubic crystals, is more 
addicted to such wasteful and dangerous proceeding than purer coal. 
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This yellow metallic impurity is iron pyrites, a compound of 
sulphur and iron, which rapidly oxidises when exposed to air and 
moisture, and becomes a compound of sulphur, iron, and oxygen— 
sulphate of iron. The quantity of oxygen thus taken is large, and the 
bulk of the compound is increased sufficiently to split the coal by 
its swelling, and thus expose greater surface to the air. Then the 
sulphate oxidises still further, and red oxide of iron is formed. This 
is a remarkably active oxygen-carrier. It gives up its oxygen very 
freely and liberally to any neighbour thirsting for it, becomes 
reduced to a lower oxide, which again takes more oxygen from the 
air, and so on continuously. 

Some German chemists go so far as to attribute the spontaneous 
combustion of coal entirely to this agent. My experience contra- 
dicts this; the cannel above named contains an unusually small 
quantity of pyrites. Nevertheless, the experiments of Richter and 
Haedicke show that the pyrites materially assists such combustion ; 
therefore, in selecting coal for steamships, this fact should be 
considered, and highly sulphureous coal should be altogether 
rejected, or, if used, should be stowed with special care and 
watched continually. 


A THEORY OF STEEL. 


APROPOS of nothing, I propose to make a note on steel; not 

to discuss the vexed question of “‘ What is steel?” and whether 
the modern product of the Bessemer and Siemens-Martin furnaces, 
which contains but one quarter per cent. of carbon or less, shall be 
called steel or iron, but that curious and all-important property of 
unquestionable steel, its temperability. 

If a piece of good old-fashioned Sheffield cast steel be made red- 
hot and then suddenly cooled by quenching in water, it becomes 
nearly as hard as diamond, and so brittle as to be almost useless. If 
it now be heated again to redness and slowly cooled, it becomes 
almost as soft and tough as wrought iron. 

If the steel that has been hardened as above be now moderately 
heated, it is partially softened or “ tempered,” and this softening is 
proportionate to the temperature to which it is raised, which tempera- 
ture the workman measures by the beautiful colouration of its sur- 
face due to the varying degrees of oxidation. 

The discovery of a substance which is so hard that it can cut or 
otherwise shape almost every other substance on the face of the 
earth, and yet be so modified in hardness that it may cut and shape 
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itself, is one of the most important ever made by man. It ranks 
next to the discovery of the means of kindling a fire. 

Steel is composed of iron and carbon ; but is it a true chemical 
compound, or merely a mixture? The elements of chemical com- 
pounds are combined in definite invariable proportions ; in mixtures 
they are in any proportions. Chemical compounds differ greatly in 
their properties from those of their elements. Mixtures usually have 
intermediate properties. 

Steel is anomalous in this respect. It may contain any propor- 
tion of carbon from } per cent. to as much as 2} or 3 per cent., and 
yet its hardening and tempering property is not possessed by either 
of its constituents. 

Whence comes this property, then? I have ventured to propound 
a theory of my own, that was fully detailed in the Metallurgical Review 
(an American magazine) in 1877. ° 

It is based on the fact that there exists a definite compound, con- 
sisting of four equivalents of iron to one of carbon. I obtained this 
compound in the form of definite crystals. It is more fusible than 
ordinary steel, and far more fusible than iron. It is excessively hard 
and brittle, but is not temperable like steel. 

When it is melted at a temperature at which iron is quite 
infusible, it is capable of dissolving this infusible iron, and thus 
forming a liquid mixture. 

Now, what is likely to happen when such a mixture of two 
substances having such varying fusibilities is cooled to a tem- 
perature below the solidifying point of one and above that of the 
other? 

It is evident that at a certain temperature one must be still fluid 
while the other is striving to solidify. If the cooling beyond this 
goes on slowly, the molecular conflict will have time to settle itself ; 
but if the cooling is suddenly effected, there must be a “ molecular 
strain,” due to the inequality of contraction of the solid and the 
liquid portions of the mixture, the internal fluid movements necessary 
for the adjustment of this irregular contraction of the different parts 
of the substance being arrested by the sudden solidification of the 
whole. We should thus have a solid with its different parts pulling 
against each other and set in rigid grasp, or a state in which the 
opposite character and fluidity or mobility of particles would be 
excessively developed. This would be excessive solidity or hardness 
and brittleness. 

This molecular strain must be still more severe in the case of a 
substance which goes on contracting as it approaches the temperature 
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of solidification, and then suddenly expands as it assumes solidity. 
This is the case with iron. 

Repeating would relax this mutual grasp of particles in proportion 
to the development of that viscosity which is one of the character- 
istics of heated iron. This metal does not suddenly pass from the 
solid to the liquid state at a certain fixed temperature, but gradually 
becomes soft and pasty before becoming fluid. Hence its welda- 
bility. It is just as this “ welding heat” is approached that steel 
may be hardened by quenching, or fully softened by slow cooling. 

Evidence of this molecular strain is afforded by the fact that a 
given piece of steel, if suddenly cooled and hardened, has a larger 
bulk than it had when soft ; and if the hardened steel is now reheated 
and cooled slowly, it returns to its former dimensions. 

If I am right, other mixtures of metals of different fusibilities 
should have greater hardness than their separated constituents. This 
is the case. Brass is somewhat harder than either copper or zinc, 
the zinc being somewhat more fusible than copper. But if copper 
be alloyed with a still more fusible metal, viz., tin, the mixture (bell- 
metal) is far harder than brass, though tin is much softer than zinc. 
In like manner we melt together gold and copper to obtain an alloy 
harder than either, and our silver coins are harder than either pure 
silver or pure copper. Pewter, type metal, and a multitude of other 
alloys might be added as further illustrations. 

Glass may be hardened, softened, and tempered like steel, and 
glass has a composition analogous to that which I attribute to steel, 
viz., it is silica dissolved in far more fusible silicates, which are true 
chemical compounds, like the carbide of iron that I regard as the 
solvent of the iron in steel. 


THE STEEPING OF SEEDS IN WATER. 


a differ in opinion respecting the policy of soaking 

seeds before sowing them. Some careful experiments have 
been made by C. Kraus, and an abstract of his results is published 
in the May number of the Journal of the Chemical Society. He 
found that seeds steeped for twenty-four hours before sowing sprouted 
earliest ; but if dried after soaking, they sprouted later than normal 
seed ; also that the prepared seeds grow most rapidly, and continue 
to grow longer than the unprepared. Plants grown from soaked seed 
were found to be the most fertile, and those which had been dried 
after soaking were more so than the unprepared seeds. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


FLOWERS AND FLOWER-SHOWS. 


THINK most people will agree with me that the increased 
attention now being given to flower cultivation, and especially 

to window-gardening in towns, is likely to prove a source of popular 
culture of no mean power. There is hardly a rural parish nowadays 
which does not possess its annual “ flower-show,” where the gaudy 
pelargonium finds itself in company with the big cabbage, or where 
the queer orchid fraternises with the monstrous pear, or the half- 
dozen exuberantly big potatoes. Working men, and working men’s 
wives likewise, are beginning to take an interest in flower-culture, 
that argues strongly in favour of the love of nature as an agency of 
culture. Boys and girls likewise begin to grow flowers, and to 
exhibit their produce at flower-shows, striving thus in friendly 
harmony in what I suppose the “ Aésthetic School” would call the 
“ culture of the beautiful.” If one could find the schoolmaster not 
quite so much abroad as he is at present in the department of 
elementary botany, his boys and girls might be taught something in- 
teresting regarding the flowers they cultivate, and the botany-lesson 
at school might thus be verified and illustrated in the garden. Sup- 
pose that a teacher, for instance, has informed his scholars regarding 
the part insects play in fertilising flowers, how great would be the 
interest with which our boys and girls would watch the butterflies 
flitting amid the blossoms, or the bees attending the dead-nettles and 
primroses! What applies to boys and girls may be said with equal 
force of the advantages of some little knowledge of botany to their 
fathers and mothers. The culture of flowers and plants is in itself, 
and apart from all science, a truly humane study. Social reformers 
might do worse things than encourage flower-culture and flower- 
shows. The man who can find a delight in his plants is not likely 
to be an irrational being in other respects. A window-garden may, 
in its way, prove a counter-attraction to the public-house. Best ot 
all, the literature of the subject grows hopefully. The Jerrolds’ book 
on “ Household Horticulture” will be found useful; and Mr. Heath’s 
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“Garden Wild” will afford reliable information on many points con- 
nected with the present topic. Probably no one knows how much of 
life’s delight we owe to flowers, and even to the greenness of the 
grass and trees. Many a dull London square brightens wonderfully 
under the influence of the tints of the creepers that grow luxuriantly 
over the porches and walls. True zstheticism ought to be natural 
in its objects and tone. If the “greenery-yallery” school, satirised 
by Mr. Gilbert in “ Patience,” would only direct its attention to the 
sensible culture of flowers, instead of the inane worship of the lily, 
and the adoration of cracked china, it would merit admiration instead 
of satire. I commend the idea to the notice of the “intense,” as 
well as to that of all sensible persons. 


USELESSNESS OF WEAPONS IN CIVILISED SOCIETY. 


AM glad to see that the suggestion I made some months ago, 

that the carrying of revolvers or other weapons of a similar class 
should be forbidden, and should be visited with heavy penalties, is 
accepted in quarters in which its value can best be judged. A few 
days ago Mr. Hannay, a magistrate at Worship Street, expressed a 
wish that the carrying of revolvers, except under certain conditions, 
should be illegal. ‘There is no difficulty whatever in the matter, 
except that of inducing a government to stir. Less than a hundred 
years ago, every man claiming to be a gentleman wore a sword. 
The law that forbade the practice was much more of an interference 
with trade and with liberty than would be that which should forbid 
the use of revolvers. In a time like the present, in which the truth 
is accepted that the habit of carrying arms is distinctly barbarous, 
every man who, without being employed on some service of excep- 
tional difficulty or danger, carries with him a weapon which others do 
not wear, is guilty either of ruffianism or of poltroonery. Ninety-nine 
out of one hundred peace-loving citizens carry with them no lethal 
weapon, and the man who thinks his own safety so important as to need 
unusual protections cannot hope to escape the charge of cowardice, 


A Guost SrTory. 


CONTROVERSY concerning the possibility of the appear- 

ance of ghosts has, during the past month, been waged in one 

or two daily journals at a loss for materials during “ the silly season.” 
Though making no pretension to scientific knowledge, I accept with 
complete respect the assertion of science, that ghostly visitations are 
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impossible, and I receive as becomes a man of my epoch any wildest 
theory that does away with the necessity of believing in anything 
outside the range of scientific observation. While the subject of 
ghosts, however, is attracting attention, I will offer a nut for our 
scientists to crack. For obvious reasons, I am compelled to omit 
names. The wife of one of our most distinguished scientific men—I 
use the term “ most distinguished” advisedly, since the reputation of 
the man in question is cosmopolitan—saw nightly an old man seated 
in an armchair near the fireplace inher bedroom. Being thoroughly 
imbued with her husband’s views upon scientific subjects, she held 
her peace, and tried with partial success to convince herself that it 
was a delusion. Somewhat later, this room was converted into a night 
nursery, and ultimately into a spare bed-room, with the result that 
each successive occupant, juvenile or of mature years, described the 
curious old gentleman who came and sat by the fire. My scientific 
friend has “ pished” and “ pshawed” at these statements, and has 
treated the whole matter as ridiculous. He has, however, been com- 
pelled to concede something to the vision or the delusion, and to 
quit the house. I simply advance this as a fact, and leave to others 
the task of explanation. 


VERSES FOR Music. 


EXT to a genuine dramatic gift, the possession of which leads 
straight to fortune, if not to fame, the kind of literary talent 

most in request at present seems to be that of writing songs suitable to 
music. I know most of our leading musicians, and their anxiety to 
get hold of verses that are capable of being set to ballad tunes is 
extreme. A special order of gift is necessary to the production 
of this class of work. As a rule, the best poetry is the least suscep- 
tible of being wedded to music. Very little of Shakespeare, except 
the portions written expressly for music; nothing of Milton, and 
next to nothing of Shelley, Wordsworth, Swinburne, and other 
masters of the lyre, seems suited to the purposes of the musicians. 
Burns’s songs, which are the best in their way, were, it must be 
remembered, written expressly to the airs to which they are sung. 
Allan Cunningham, Thomas Moore, and other minstrels of an 
inferior order, supplied a large number of songs that have been 
set to music. As a rule, however, the most popular songs come 
from men like Haynes Bayley and Alaric A. Watts, whose position 
in the celestial hierarchy is yet lower. In the case of songs—as, 
indeed, in many other cases—genius is a disturbing element, and a 
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delicate vein of sentiment or fancy is, so far as the composer is 
concerned, in advance of imaginative or creative gifts. Nota few 
of the best songs in the language were written during the period 
following the Restoration, although, unfortunately, few of these are 
decent enough to be acceptable in modern days, Some of our 
minor minstrels, whose more ambitious efforts in verse are the despair 
of the critics—the only class of readers they ordinarily reach—might, 
by cultivating such talent as they possess for song-writing, obtain a 
largely increased public, with perhaps some modicum of remu- 
neration. 


A DEtusion or FRENCH VisiTorRsS TO LONDON. 


NE ‘of the many curious delusions concerning England that pre- 
vail in France is the idea that any interest or advantage attends 
an exploration under the charge of the police of some of our London 
slums. During the last few years it has been my privilege to meet 
in London many Frenchmen distinguished in art, science, politics, 
and letters ; and I have almost invariably found, when the question of 
available time was discussed, that one night was set apart for the 
purpose of visiting, under the supervision of the police, some of the 
places of entertainment or rest in the neighbourhood of the Docks. 
It does not occur to our Gallic neighbours that the places they see 
in these tours of inspection are show places, the denizens of which are 
prepared for their coming, and that the roughs and thieves whom 
they visit are as much like the genuine criminals as the beasts in a 
travelling menagerie are like the same animals in their native fast- 
nesses. Squalor, indigence, and debasement of every kind may, no 
doubt, be found ; but such, unfortunately, press upon the vision, and 
need no exploring search. The only piece of genuine information 
to be obtained in the course of these excursions is a knowledge of 
the habits of vermin of various kinds, familiarity with which is 
ordinarily eschewed. Paris, moreover, can present in the Quartier 
Maubert and elsewhere sights infinitely more interesting to the 
student of human nature than he will readily find in London. I 
should like to disabuse the Parisian mind of the notion that an expe- 
dition of this kind is a matter of duty. 


THE VIKING’s SHIP. 


IME, arch destroyer, niggard and churl as he is with regard 
to the secrets of the ages, allows us a few appetising glimpses 
into his treasure-houses. The most interesting discoveries of the 
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present century have been mostly connected with that civilisation of 
Greece and Rome from which our own civilisation is derived. Com- 
paratively little attention has been paid to the revelation concerning 
Scandinavian life a thousand years ago which has been afforded by 
the discovery at Sandifjord of the Viking’s ship. Of the interesting 
particulars concerning this home and tomb of the Viking, supplied 
by Mr. Stone to the British Association, few periodicals have taken any 
notice. Yet the light that is cast upon history and legend, upon art and 
upon architecture, by this vessel is of high importance. I hope yet 
to hear that Mr. Morris or Mr. Magntsson or some other Scandina- 
vian student is undertaking a voyage for the purpose of inspecting 
the strange waif so strangely and unexpectedly cast up. It seems 
worth while recording that the vessel excavated from the mound 
beneath which it was buried is in admirable preservation, is seventy- 
eight feet in length and about seventeen in breadth, that it is intended 
for one mast, and is in most respects a model of the shipbuilder’s art. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THEATRICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


HEN Sheridan was shown Dodd’s “ Beauties of Shakespeare ” 
he is reported to have said, “ This is all very well, but where 
are the other eleven volumes?” I feel inclined to echo this observa- 
tion upon reading Mr. Dutton Cook’s recently published “ Hours 
with the Players.” Delightful as is the perusal of these thoughtful 
and scholarly essays, there seems something invidious in the selection 
of a few out of our many illustrious actors, and I cannot help wishing 
that the series could be indefinitely extended. A trustworthy record 
of histrionic achievements is one of the most desirable of books, and 
such a book Mr. Cook ought to give us. He has judgment, taste, and 
erudition, and his contributions to the literature of the stage are the 
most valuable and important that the present century has witnessed. 


THE STOVE AND THE STAGE. 


HERE is no obvious connection between the cooking of victuals 

and the interpretation of character upon the stage. It is a 
curious circumstance, however, that some of our best actors have been 
cooks, orhaveat least sprung from thekitchen. Baddeley, inthe Twelfth- 
cake Commemoration at Drury Lane which is due to his bequest, has 
left a permanent record of the fact that he was breda cook. Possibly, 
as Mr. Dutton Cook suggests, he was, like Betterton, the son of a cook. 
At one time he officiated in the kitchen of Lord North. Subsequently 
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he entered the service of Samuel Foote, where he may be supposed to 
have acquired a taste for the stage. Betterton and Baddeley are two 
good names. A third name not less illustrious in the annals of the 
stage, and also in a way connected with the preparation of sauces and 
the handling of the spit, is that of Coquelin. The two brothers of 
that name, the elder of whom may claim to be the first comedian of 
France, are the sons of a pastrycook at Boulogne. In the case of 
the stage and of its latest biographer it cannot be held that “ too many 
cooks spoil the broth.” 


DoGBERRY AT BRIGHTON. 


MONG things which call loudest for alteration is the system that 
A leaves in the hands of local magistrates the charge of licensing 
public-houses. Men of the stamp of local magistrates are subject to 
every pettiest influence. I will mention a case that came under my 
own immediate observation. A gentleman of education and position, a 
university scholar and an author, took it recently into his head to 
supply Brighton with a first-class Restaurant. He started accord- 
ingly a house at which a visitor could get a first-class dinner and 
genuine wines of the highest character. The new establishment was 
warmly welcomed by the Press both of London and of Brighton, and 
constituted a distinct addition to the attractions of the place. The 
answer of the local Dogberries to the stranger who dared to attempt 
any form of improvement was to meet and refuse him a licence. 
Not a charge was brought against the house or its conduct ; the simple 
meaning of the action taken is that the magistrates, as the represen- 
tatives of an effete system, back up the opposition of those who wish 
to maintain the monopoly of stale buns and strong beer in refresh- 
ment-rooms, and greasy joints and fiery sherry in restaurants. Our 
progress in social education may be sure—it is certainly slow. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 














